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Beautify 
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Beauty, Strength and 
Durability. 
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THE AMERICAN R iinet 
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Makers oe Designers 


Art Cis f 


Prices furnished on application on 
Glass of all kinds in lead, copper 
and zinc, for churches, public 
buildings, residences, etc. Send 
us your lists for estimate. 


Catalogue Free 
257 W. 21st Street 


CHICAGO 



































Metal Shingles 


Perfect Side Lock. 
Rain and Snow Proof. 
Always Give Satisfaction. 





Write for Prices and 
Catalog ‘‘S.”’ 











For— 
Architectural 
Sheet Metal 
Work, 
Galvanized and 
CopperCornice, 
Roof Gutters, 
Curved Mouldings, Skylights, Finials, 
Ventilators, all styles Roofing and Sid- 
ing, Conductor Pipe, Eave Trough, Etc. 


Write for prices and Catalog “‘G G"’. 


Art Metal Ceilings and Sidewall. 


Perfect Fitting Plates. 
D-D”’. 





Exclusive and Artistic Designs. 








Write for Prices and Catalog ‘ 





K ANNEBERG ROOFING AND CEILING Co. 


CANTON, OHIO. MANUFACTURERS. 








THE 


CHA MPION 


Lock Joint 
Metal Shingle 


FOR 


Roofs, Gables 


AND 





Dormers 
SMADE ONLY BY 


J.H. ELLER & CO. 


1160 EAST FIFTH STREET 
CANTON, OHIO 








ALSO MAKERS OF 
Metal Ceilings, Cornice, Sky- 
lights, Tin Plate, Eaves 
Trough, Roofing, Etc. 
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McKELVEY 
CONCRETE MIXERS 
FOR BLOCKS 











McKELVEY CONCRETE MACHINERY CO. 


NEW YORK LIFE BUILDING, CHICAGO 
1215 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A simple, economi- 
cal and efficient batch 
mixer, complete with 
power. 


We build mixers 
of various sizes, with 
any kind of power, 
including hand power. 


We invite inquiry. 














ANY GOOD CARPENTER CAN ERECT OUR ELEVATOR 














~aaem OF ORE ELEVATOR ¢’a'- 
- « WARNER R ANER FR ELECTRIC ae MADE BY THE a | 5 





SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION; EASILY CARED FOR 


DOLLARS 


ELEVATOR MANUFACTURING CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO: 2140 Valley Street. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.: 227 Woodward Bldg. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 2332 Park Row Bldg. 
















STANLEY 
CHUTE BOARD 












A VERY IMPORTANT TOOL FOR ALL WOOD WORKERS 





Will hold any shaped work to be planed, at any —— from 0 
to 90 degrees. 

The Plane Iron is fitted with a lateral saimmasiis and a 
cut giving any ordinary draft to a pattern can be made. 


Sold by all Hardware Dealers. 


Stanley Rule & Level Co. 


New Britain, Conn., U.S.A. 
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STEEL CEILINGS 


AND 


SIDE WALLS 


We have added complete designs in steel ceil- 
ings and sidewalls to our already large line of 
Sheet Metal Building Material, and our special 
ceiling catalog, when completed, will interest you. 


Send us your inquiries accompanied by draw- 
ings of rooms and we will send you a carefully 
prepared drawing with illustrations showing just 
how the ceiling will look when finished. 


Our designs and prices are attractive and we 
want an opportunity to quote you. 


The Edwards Manufacturing Co. 


“THE SHEET METAL FOLKS” 
121-129 Sycamore St. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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FOOT, HAND AND POWER Wore 


WOOD-WORKING MACHIN 


For Carpenters, Builders, Cabinet-Makers, and 
Other Wood-Workers 


BUILT FOR HARD WORK, ACCURATE WORK AND LONG SERVICE 


“ Victor’’ Scroll Saw. “ Diamond" Mortiser. 


ONE MAN with one of these 


WE GUARANTEE each ma- 
chine to be thoroughly practical 


machines will do the work of A f : f and accurate. Machines sent 


four to six men using hand tools ; 
will do it easier, will do it better. 


on trial, and if not found en- 
tirely satisfactory, may be re- 
turned at our expense. 





Enterprising mechanics are quick to see the superior 
merits of our machines. It will pay you to investigate 
these advantages. 


SEND FOR CATALOG “A” 


The Seneca Falls Manufacturing Co. 


218 Water Street, Seneca Falls, N. Y., U.S. A. No. 6 “Union” Combination Saw. (96) 

















“Yankee Tools” 


The newest, clever- 
est and most satis- 
factory in use, and 
the first to be offer- 
ed at so reasonable 
a price that every 
up-to-date mechan- 
ic could buy tools 
of their quality 
and character. 
Other tools are 
very good tools, 
but ‘‘Yankee’’ tools 
are better. 
‘‘Yankee’’ tools are 
sold by all leading 
dealers in tools and 
hardware every- 
where. Ask your 
dealer to see them. 





’ 


Our ‘Yankee’ 
Tool Book tells all 
about these and 
some others, and is 
mailed free on ap- 
plication to— 





“YANKEE” 
RATCHET SCREW DRIVER 


NORTH BROS.MF 
PIl\LA.PA.V.S. 








No. 15. ‘‘Yankee’’ Ratchet Screw Driver. with Finger Turn on Blade. 




















No. 44. ‘“Yankee’’ Automatic Drill, Eight Drill Points in Handle, and Adjustable Tension to Spring. 


0) °o4m SONG Hidon 
“ Aw ) 
iC 


‘vd Vue 


) 





No. 50. ‘‘Yankee”’ Reciprocating Drill for Iron, Steel, Brass, Wood, etc. 


North Bros. Mfg. Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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“THE MILES 
Concrete Building 
Block Machine’”’ 


Makes all blocks face down, which 





GLAS 


N YOUR BUILDINGS ? 





oa 


ed 











insures a finer face for the block. We 
make all and any kind of a block neces- 


sary in the construction of a Building 


Write To-day 


FREE! 





Send forourA RT BOOK 
and Special Designs 


MOST DURABLE—Metal Glazed Art Glass for Doors 


if If you intend building or are in need of 
i GLASS OF ANY KIND, you should not fail 
i to get our Catalogues of Designs and Prices 


Write us today for circulars and descriptive matter 


No. 28 Dwight Building 
Jackson, Michigan 


The above cut is a photograph of our Metal Glazed Art Glass in L’ Art Louveau 
style, and shows how artistic and relie ae to the eye this high grade class of work 
appears. It should be used in all Doors, as it does not bend or get out of joint as 
with leaded glass by constant sl amming of doors. Can also be glazed with 
Beveled Plate. 

Send for catalogues to-day. 


THE SUESS ORNAMENTAL GLASS CO. 


Throop and 2Ist Streets, Dept. C. CHICAGO. 
































SAMSON SPOT CORD 


is warranted free from flaws. The colored spot is our trade mark, used only in this extra quality cord 


























You don’t have to 
waste Spot Cord SEND FOR CATALOG *‘A’* AND SAMPLES 


by cutting out 


rough places|| SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, BOSTON, MASS. 
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; PLUMBERS’ SUPPLIES tno NORTHWESTERN GRILLE WORKS 
AT WHOLESALE 
i If you need anything in 
: my line, and wish to 
SAVE 
| 20 to 40 Per Cent 
po ee Send for our catalogue, which Ne => 
‘Sieesuate sromptl wig contains a large number of attrac- 4 
eet vany comunile ana tive and modern designs of Grilles. 
of guaranteed goods. . , ; 
Nn Small orders are as care- OFFICE AND FACTORY 
ae fully handled as large ones. 1452 Milwaukee Ave., CHICAGO. 
: B. B. KAROL, 233 W. Harrison St., Chicago, II. | CHRISTENSON BROS., Props. 
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We do Business on the Lewel 
SPIRIT LEVELS 


Carpenters’ Levels 
Machinists’ Levels 
Masons’ Levels 

















Old and Tried 
36 Years on the Market 
Write for Catalogue 


STRATTON BROS. 


Greenfield, Mass. 




















HALE 6 
BENJAMIN’S 


PATENTED 
AUTOMATIC 
BLIND HINGES 


Flush and surface for wood and 
brick building. Easy to put on, 
strong and durable. Warranted. Also 
combination awning hinges. With these 
hinges blinds will not slam or blow off. 
They are the only hinges adapted to bay or 
mullion windows, as they require no other 
fixtures. Testimonials on request from 
dealers, contractors and people who have 
used them several years. We are the sole 
owners of these two patents. If your dealer 
does not keep them write to 


PARKER WIRE GOODS CO. 
Manufacturers 
General and Special Wire Hardware 
Worcester, Mass. 


DO YOU WANT 


MILLWORK 


AT ROCK-BOTTOM PRICES 


. 


Let us send you our 200-page catalogue of 
SASH, DOORS, BLINDS, MOULDINGS, GRILLES, 
MANTELS, STAIRWORK, ETC. 


All prices are net. We make special prices to 
contractors and builders. Book free if you 
write on letter-head or send business card. 


DEPT. “A” 


SCHALLER-HOERR CO. 


420 Blue Island Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


SMITH MIXERS 


| SIMPLE—DURABLE—EFFICIENT 

























































Write for Catalog 





Contractors Supply & Equipment Co. 
Old Colony Building 
swan tee . CHICAGO . 


*“FORSTNER” BRACE AND MACHINE BITS 


FOR FINE CARPENTER, CABINET AND PATTERN WORK 
Specially Adapted for Hardwood Working. 

































SEP. 22°74. 
' PAT FE8.23 86. 






The Forstner Labor-Saving Auger Bit, unlike other 
bits, is guided by its Circular Rim instead of its centre; 
—— it will bore any arc of a circle and can be 
guided in any direction regardless of grain or knots, leav- 
ing a true polished surface. It is preferable and more expeditious than chisel, gouge, scroll-saw, or lathe tool combined, for 
core-boxes, fine and delicate patterns, veneers, screen work, scalloping, fancy scroll twist columns, newels, ribbon moulding 
and mortising, etc. 





Manufactured by 


THE PROGRESSIVE MFG. CO., Torrington, Conn. 


Enquire of your Hardware Dealers or write us direct. Supplied in sets. Write for Catalogue. 
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That Hercules Cement Stone Machine 


Taken Directly From Stone, Made On One Hercules Machine 





Knowledge is Based on Reason 


You may SUPPOSE that an artificial stone 
machine is superior, but if you would know, you 
must have reasons. We KNOW the superiority of 


‘‘That Hercules Machine” 


Here Are Some of Our Reasons: 


Reason No. 1. ‘‘That large variety,’’ which means supplying the 
architects and builders with that class of stone essential for all 
building purposes. It is the only machine in the world that can 
make, in addition to hollow blocks of all shapes and sizes, water 
tables, sills, lintels, coping and ornamental work, up to 6 feet 
long, all on the one machine. 

Showing — = re tay Two Stone at Reason No. 2. ‘That double operation feature’’ permitting two 

ne Operation stone to be made at one operation, doubling your capacity and 
reducing the cost of labor to a minimum, saving you the expense of purchasing two machines—important item, this. 

Reason No. 3. ‘That tamp on the face method’’ guarantees a perfect reproduction of the face plate, which means 
stone that has the appearance of natural stone,—that bold, sharp appearance,—allows 2 to 1 composition for facing and 
5 to 1 for backing—great saving in material, this, and insures a face on the stone that will be durable. By this method 
you may make your mixture more wet, guaranteeing perfect chemical action and a stronger stoue. 














For Accuracy, Strength and Simplicity of Construction and High Class Work; “ That Hercules Machine ”’ 
is Without a Peer. Send for Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue X, With More Reasons 


173 W. MAIN STREET 


Century Cement Machine Company, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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** BALL-BEARING’? GRAND RAPIDS 


All-Steel Sash Pulleys 


Are sold DIRECT to Builders, Contractors and 
Mills at prices under the common ordinary goods 





PATENT PENDING 








If you make ten or ten thousand window frames, 
we can save you money and give you a superior 
sash pulley. Weare the largest sash pulley makers 
in the world. We ship direct, or through dealers 
and jobbers everywhere. 

Write for catalog and free samples and prices on 
half-gross, gross, barrel, or any quantity. 
Direct from the makers to you. Inquiries welcome. 


Grand Rapids Hardware Co. 


33 Pearl Street Grand Rapids, Mich. 











No. 28 Warren Street 











The Langdon Acme Mitre Box 


It isnew and up- 
to-date. A num- 
ber of entirely new 
and valuable fea- 
tures are embraced 
in this Box. You 
ought to know 
about them. 

Ask for a circu- 
lar giving full par- 
ticulars and it will 
be sent to you. 


MILLERS FALLS COMPANY 


New York, N. Y. 

















The Standard Sand & Machine Co. 











EST in the world. 


No experiment. 
Been on the market 
since 1903 and success- 
fully stood the test. 
Ask for catalog “A’’ 
and prices. 
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GLASS IS 


WHICH MAKES GLAZING EASY 


SET FROM THE OUTSIDE 





Used in up- 


for display. 


Store Fronts. Does not obstruct the 
light. Gives use of everyinch of window 


will be grasped by every merchant. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


to-date Display Windows and 


Its adaptability and utility 





Made only 


For sale by 
COMPANY 








COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


by DETROIT SHOW CASE 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS 
at its various warehouses 


Xe, 


TRANSOM BAR 


THE “PETZ” CORNER POST 
AND TRANSOM BAR 





























—— PHOENIX 

Bell SLIDING 
BLIND 
co.—= 


Phoenix, N. Y. 


Tall 




















HIGH GRADE 
VENEERED DOORS 


























before known. 





| 1149 Leonard Street 





| Our New Steel Square 


| Aside from excellence of material and workmansnip, the 
| greatest difference between the best Carpenters’ Steel Square 
and the old iron square of the blacksmith, consists of the scales 
and markings on the improved tool. Our square, as recently 
improved, enables the carpenter to lay out all kinds of work 
and to calculate quantities with an ease and accuracy never 


Our Steel Square Book, describing the new tool, isa veritable 


| PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE STEEL SQUARE 


and we will send a copy, without charge, to anyone who in 
writing us will mention the American Carpenter and Builder 


SARGENT & COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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Key to the Steel Square 


By ALFRED W. WOODS 


T is a wonderful instructor. 

It instantly gives the figures 
to use on the common steel 
square for the lengths, cuts and 
bevels for all rafters. It also 
gives the figures to use for all 
polygonal miters, hopper cuts, 
etc. Size, three inches in 
diameter, complete with book 
of instruction, all in morocco case suitable for the pocket. 
Can be consulted at a moment’s notice. 





Price, post paid, $1.50 


Send express or money order to 


ALFRED W. WOODS 


198 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO 











COLT’S CLAMPS. 


Steel Bars Any Length Desired. 


Quick Time 
Acting. Saving. 





Eccentric 
and Screw. 





Ask for 
CATALOGUE No. 124. 


BATAVIA CLAMP 
57 CENTER ST., Batavia, N. Y. 











STANDING To-Day Ir IT Han'Been 


"Frost Cement Blocks. 


WE SELL THE eh eee 
MACHINE, 
YOU MAKE THE 


BLOCKS 


j3 Rebekah's Well ©) 



















| _ WE HAVE A 
PROPOSITION TO 
MAKE YOU RIGHT NOW 


IT WILL INTEREST YOU 


Write us. You cannot afford not to. 
Our catalogue illustrates our 
machine, which is practically 40 
machines in one. 


Write us today, not tomorroW 


FROST CONCRETE STONE CO. 


WATERLOO, IOWA 





607 Commercial Avenue 











DRAWING MATERIALS 
SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS 


Drawing and Blue Print Papers, Archi- 
tects’ and Builders’ Level, Drawing In- 
struments, T Squares, Triangles, Scales, 





Inks, etc. Steel and Metallic Tapes. 
Builders’ Levels. Repairing promptly 
executed. eh 2°2 eS a SS 


and BLUE ON Wiire prints OUR SPECIALTY 


CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO. 


Room 550, 160 Adams St., Rand-McNally Bldg. 
CHICAGO 








HighestAwardWorld’sColumbian Expositio,, 


Telephone Main 3891 














Awarded Gold Medal, World’s Fair, St. Louis 











CONCRETE CHIMNEY CAP 


Useful, Durable, Inexpensive 


7) 





on their merits. 


ware in Chicago. 





Improved 


Architects recognize and specify 


We want to send you a leaflet 
telling about them. 


We want a man to handle our 


National Chimney Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Write. 


Write. 





Old Style 
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FOR 
COMPLETE 
\ INSIDE DOOR 
y ~=—sSET. 

IN EITHER 

DESIGN 


including one 
lock, one pair 
Knobs and two 
escutcheons. 


13 Other De- 
signs at 
Same price 
and others as 
low as 30c a 
set—shown in 
our new 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE 
CATALOG No. 37 


which will be sent free to any con- 
tracter on receipt of request from 
him showing his business, as well 
as name and address. The Catalog 
is full of just such bargains as those 
shown above. Get it Today. 





If you use Tools, send 20c to pay ex- 
press on our 450-page Tool Catalog. 


ORR & LOCKETT HARDWARE CO. 
Established 1872 
71-73 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO 

















Cold Medal Awarded at St. Louis 


BOMMER 
SPRING HINGES 


Are quality goods, but cost 
no more than inferior kinds 


a a *, 











¢ * ‘ = ve 


Spring Hinges lead the strenuous life in Builders’ 
Hardware; noother article in the entire line endures such 
wear and tear, therefore don’t err in judgment, use 
Bommer Spring Hinges. They stand up to their work. 


Your Hardware Dealer can 
supply them. Insist upon it 
that he does so. 

Manufactured bb BOMMER BROTHERS, Established 1876 


256 to 276 Classon Ava., Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S. A. 
SEND FOR CATALOC 




















~ 


DAVIS CONCRETE MACHINE sc 


Simplicity of construction. It makes blocks of all sizes and shapes. 
rock or smooth face. It makes two kinds of window sills to length of 
52 inches. Either wood or iron pallets can be used. Jt moulds per- 
fect blocks. Itis adjustable. A boy can operate it. Address 











W. M. DAVIS, 827 SANDUSKY AVE., KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 














Grandfather’s 
Fire Place 


was a great success in fur- Joi 
nishing healthful heat and iyi 
ventilation for his family; Se 
and for burning the surplus Sa 
wood while clearing the &* . 
farm. —. 


Our Economy | 
Fire-Place Heater 


—see sectional cut—will give same ventila- = 
tion and more heat from one-tenth the 2— 
amount of fuel. It will burn any kind of 
fuel and suit any fire-place and mantel. Its 
cost is saved in fuel during one season's use. 
Free catalogue "‘J’’ in full explanation. 


HEITLAND GRATE &sMANTEL CO. 
Address Dep't “‘J”’. uincy, Ill. 


























to send you 


TRADE @ BE @ wanx our Catalog 


ON ALL MY GOODS 


telling all 


about 


Our “‘Special’’ and other Tools 
of our make. 


CHAS. MORRILL, 283 Broadway 


NEW YORK 
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The NEW 
MARSH -LANGDON 
and IMPROVED 
MITER BOXES 


All have Corrugated Mefa/ Bed Plates 
—same are ground ¢rue, and cannot 
warp and split like thin Wooden 
Plates. Made in 4 sizes and 40 num- 
bers. Ask your dealer to show you 
one, and if he does not carry them in 
stock, ask him to order one for you, 
for you want the desé. 
Write for circulars and 
prices. 
Manufactured only by 


H. C. Marsh 
606 Race Street 
Rockford, Illinois 


Oy 
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SEPTEMBER, 1905 


No. 6 


BY J. CROW TAYLOR 


i) 


4'T was at the rebuilding of the saw mill, 
barn and stable of Buckland & Law- 
rence, and it was a nasty job. The 
barn, which was an immense box struc- 
ture with a roof made up of half-inch 
plank cut into four feet lengths and 
put on clapboard fashion, had spread 
out with the weight of the roof just 
as it was being completed and made a 
nasty wreck of itself, incidentally crippling up 
a man or two. The original building was done 
by a carpenter who naturally under the circum- 
stances was not present at the :econstruction, 
and he left an ugly mess to be cleared away 
and rebuilt. It seems that the junior partner, 
Mr. Lawrence, who was called the Little Boss, had 
taken quite an active part in planning the erection 
of the barn, but when it spread out the senior part- 
ner, who was familiarly known as the Big Boss, or 
the real thing, to the crew, took a hand in the game 
and sent for Uncle Rural Williams, who had built 


De 


Ex 








_their mill and done a lot of other work for them and 


had been side-tracked from the barn job originally 
because it was thought anybody could build a box 
barn for a saw mill, and one of the under carpenters, 
who had been at work under Uncle Rural in the 
mill, was given the barn job, because he would do it 
for less money and would build it on whatever plans 
the Little Boss desired, while Uncle Rural had a habit 
of refusing to be led away from any set ideas of 
his own by the Little Boss or anybody cise. 

When trouble came, however, they were glad to get 
Uncle Rural and pay him his price, and the first thing 
the Big Boss said to him when he came on the ground 
was, “We’ve had a nasty wreck, haver’t we? I don't 
think anything of this kind would have happened had 
we had you do the work. Now, you take your men 
and ask for anything you want in the shape of helpers 
and supplies, and go to work and straighten out this 
barn without asking any questions of anybody, for 
you know better what it needs than me or anybody 





else, and all I want is to have it fixed up so that it 
will stand, and I know you know how to do that.” 

During the midday meal at the saw mill boarding 
house Uncle Rural had been unusually quiet and 
apparently thinking deeply like he does sometimes 
when there is a complicated job on hand, but when 
the meal was over and the little bunch of carpenters 
started back to the barn, he turned around and said, 
“J. B., ever since you started out to learn the trade 
under me I have been making it a point to tell you 
every once in awhile to be careful and not get the 
big head, for when a young man gets to thinking he 
knows it all, he don’t know enough to know he don’t 
know anything. Well now, this job we’ve got on 
hand now reminds me that there is another bit of 
advice I want to give you, and that is, do a job right 
or don’t do it at all.” 

“If I remember right,” J. B. replied, “vou’ve told 
me something like that several times before. Don’t 
you know that many a time I’ve reported to you that 
certain tasks which you had assigned me had been 
completed and you would straighten up and look at 
me a minute and then: say without ever going to look 
at the work, ‘J. B., I think you had better go do that 
over. You got through with it too quickly to have 
done a real good job.’ I know I remember it mighty 
well myself, because it has made me feel both small 
and hot several times.” 

“Yes. Yes, I know, but that was a little different 
from this. My idea in all that was to keep you from 
slighting or half-doing your work to get through 
quicker, which is a good thing, and I want you to 
keep in mind all the time, so that as you go along 
through the world and learn more you will learn 
that there are certain right ways to do anything, and 
when vou know that and somebody wants you to do 
something that you know is not right, then it is time 
to insist on doing the job right or not at all. We 
have just had a case in point here between Charley 
Mosby, who built this barn and the Little Boss, and 
out of this I want you to get an object lesson that 
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you'll never forget. You and I both know that Mosby 
is a fair workman, and I know whether you do or not 
that he did things here that his judgment told him 
were wrong, simply because the Little Boss wanted 
him to. This barn, as you will observe, is a very 
cheaply constructed box affair of rather large propor- 
tions, and, generally speaking, it is all right for this 
purpose, which is to shelter the teams of this mill for 
two or three years, but the whole troubie came 
from the fool idea a Little Boss got into his head. He 
wanted a hay loft in this box barn, that is, storage 
room for hay in a loft more than would ordinar- 
ially be provided between the joist and rafters of 
such a structure, so what does he do but tell Mosby 
to build the box sides so as to extend four feet above 
the joists with the rafters on the top of this exten- 
sion of the box sides so as to give a story and a half 
structure. This, as you will note, only gave the car- 
penter a chance to tie the barn sides together with 
the joist nailed to the post at each side every eight 
feet. In other words, instead of having the rafters 
tied together with a joist, a joist to every pair of 
rafters, there is just a tie every eight feet, and that 
tie is down four feet below the heels of the rafters. 
Some effort was made to provide against this weak- 
ness by nailing collar beams of one by eight-inch 
plank to the rafters up about midway. Now, that 
this would not hold we have had plenty of evidence 
by the blamed thing spreading out and falling down 
just as they were finishing it up, and they were 
blamed lucky that it didn’t do more harm than it did. 
I took Mosby to task about it and asked him if I had 
not taught him better than that, and if he didn’t know 
that the way to make a barn with a hay loft in it was 
to make a frame barn, and that any man ought to 
have better sense than to try to make a hay loft ex- 
tension in a box barn. He said he knew better and 
tried to argue the Little Boss out of it, but the Lit- 
tle Boss had his heart set on having a hay loft and 
insisted on having the barn constructed the way it 
was. 

“Well, said I, the thing I blame you with is that 
when you knew you were called on to do some- 
thing that was not right, when your judgment told 
you that a structure of that kind was not safe, and 
you could not persuade the Boss to do otherwise, 
that you did not pick up your tools and go home. 

““T see where you are right, Uncle,’ was Mosby’s 
answer, ‘and I confess that I was a fool in that mat- 
ter, but the trouble with me was I needed the money 
and didn’t feel like I could afford to do anything 
so rash as to throw up my job, but i see now that 
I would have been better off had I done so, because 
the job was only a short one, and now the Little Boss 
is throwing the blame on me, and the damage to 
my reputation will hurt me worse than I would have 
been hurt had I thrown up the job and gone home.” 

“Of course, you are right about that, Uncle Rural, 
but still, don’t you think that you are drawing it a 


"ing the mill here?’ 
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little strong? You and I, and everybody else here 
that knows anything much about this job, knows 
that while the Little Boss lays the blame on Mosby 
and says he didn’t use enough nails and all that, that 
the fault was really in the Little Boss’ plans and 
Mosby is not to blame because the barn fell down. 
You are giving a demonstration of that right now 
by entirely ignoring the Little Boss’ pians for a hay 
loft and cutting this barn down to a regular box 
barn with the rafters tied to the joist in the regular 
way.” 

“That is where you think you are right, but still 
you are wrong. There is no question but what I will 
give Mosby work myself practically as quick as I 
ever did, because he is a good workman, but should 
he go out among strangers for a job and inquiries 
are made about him, there are nine chances to ten 
that somebody will say, ‘Oh, yes, that’s the fellow 
that built a barn for Buckland & Lawrence and it 
fell down just as he was finishing it.’ And there 
are people who will remember him through that fai)- 
ure who otherwise would probably forget him in a 
very short time, at least would not have anything 
to say for or against him. This may sound like harsh 
judgment, but it is just what he would get, and in a 
strict sense of the trade, he is entitled to it, for while 
he has not shown lack of ability as a workman, he 
has shown lack of strength of his convictions as a man 
in a responsible position should. Carpenters and 
builders are not paid entirely for their skill with 
tools, but partly for their judgment, and a man who 
proves himself deficient in judgment is incompetent 
for anything else but an under workman, that is, he 
must always have a boss over him, somebody to do 
the thinking and planning and assume the responsi- 
bilities, and when that condition exists he is not really 
a full-fledged workman. 

“Now, there are two ways of being deficient in 
judgment, that is, through ignorance or lack of judg- 
ment pure and simple, while the other comes from be- 
ing too easily influenced to do things that a man’s 
judgment teaches him is not right. In other words, 
a lack of strength and moral stamina to carry out 
one’s own ideas when outside influences are brought 
to bear. And, in my mind, this latter deficiency is 
the worst of all. There is some little excuse for a 
man who errs through ignorance and there is al- 
ways room for improvement by learning better. But 
the man who is not ignorant and is simply deficient 
in judgment through moral weakness is almost hope- 
less, because to make him really worthy of trust in- 
volves creating strength of character, which is a much 
more complicated job than ridding a inan of ignor- 
ance pure and simple. By way of illustration, don’t 
you remember, J. B., that the Little Boss and I had 
a set-to about setting some posts when we were build- 
“Yes.” 

“Do you remember what I told him when he came 
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around and wanted me to make certain changes in 
the plans of the mill building?” 

“Yes, I remember distinctly you told him that 
they had you hired and were paying you good money, 
presumably because you knew what was best to do. 
That you had this thing planned out according to your 
best judgment, and if it was not satisfactory and 
they thought they could do it better themselves, they 
did not need you there and you would go home and 
let them do it themselves.” 


“Well, you probably thought I was a little blunt ° 


about it, and there was no question but what the 
Little Boss thought, and continues to think that I am 
a blamed crank. In fact, he got rather sore at me 
and all that, but he went away and let me alone, and 
now as you see when he got into trouble with this 
barn the first thing they did was to send for me. 
Why? simply because while they may think I am 
something of a crank, they know, or at least think 
they know, that when I get through with it it will 
be put up there so it will stand.” 

“T think I understand what you mean, Uncle 
Rural,” was J. B.’s reply, “and it’s good logic, but 
if we all carry it out I see trouble ahead for some 
of us. It’s all right for you to stand on your dignity, 
and say what’s what, because you have an established 
reputation, and everybody has a wholesome respect 
tor your judgment in things of that kind, but with 
fellows like Mosby and myself, for instance. it is a 
little different, and when we begin to assert our- 
selves, there is danger of trouble. Suppose, for 
example, that you should instruct me to do a piece 
of work some one way, while my judgment tells me 
it should be another. Would it be up to me to tell 
you I would do it my way or not do it at all?” 

“Young man,” said Uncle Rural, “there is both a 
distinction and a difference between impudence and 
independence, and there is also a difference between 
making a bluff and making a bluff good, and I want 
to tell you right now, if ever the day comes that I 
set you to do a job that is wrong, and you know 
it is wrong, it is then time for you to go about set- 
ting me straight in the matter, and if you fail in that 
it is time for you to refuse to do it, for a man’s reputa- 
tion is worth more than his job any time. But be 
sure you know it is wrong; otherwise you may make 
a monkey out of yourself instead of making a step 
toward building up a good reputation.” 
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Natural Theater in France 


A natural theater, that is to say, a theater in the 
open air, will be established at Champigny, near Paris. 
It will be remembered that the ancient amphitheaters 
at Arles, Beziers and Nimes have been reopened, and 
the plays are attended by large crowds. In former 
years there were hundreds of such open-air theaters 
scattered all over France, and which were then very 
well patronized. 


Country Houses in Russia 

The timber built dwellings of even the richest land 
owners in Russia lack the picturesque construction 
familiar to travelers in Norway and Sweden. The 
walls are generally formed of square beams, from one 
foot to eighteen inches in thickness, laid one on the 
other and neatly joined at the corners. They are fas- 
tened together by wooden bolts, sometimes three feet 
in length, driven at short intervals. The interstices 
are made air tight with dried moss, saturated with 
pitch, then dried in the sun, and the whole is covered 
with a sheathing of thin planks, on the inside as well 
as the outside of the walls. When these walls are cov- 
ered with paint on the outside and plaster within they 
are as impenetrable to the winter blasts as the hull of 
a ship, and far warmer than the same thickness of 
stone or brick would be. 

The old houses have thatched roofs, like those of the 
peasant’s izba (cottage), but more modern dwellings 
are shingled. The rooms are almost always lofty and 
some of them, notably the drawing room and the 
dining room, are of large dimensions. 

The plaster walls are tinted with a wash of some 
light shade for the drawing and bedrooms, and a 
darker one, possibly brown, for the dining room. 
The furniture is simple, very likely home made, or, as 
is frequently the case of late years, one of the cheaper 
varieties of American and English manufacture. 

In describing the Russian country dwelling mention 
may be made of the vast underground construction 
which takes the place of our cellar, says a writer who 
has traveled through the country. This is the store- 
house, equal to the house in area, and is divided by 
means of corridors radiating from a large open space 
in the center, the doors of these storerooms being all 
securely fastened with huge home made locks. 

The central space is occupied by a bed of carefully 
dried sand, in which are planted roots to be used dur- 
ing the long months of winter—parsnips, carrots, tur- 
nips and the like. Huge casks and barrels, looking 
like a regiment of very stout soldiers in the dim light, 
are filled with salted beef, fish, half fermented cab- 
bage (stchie) and beet roots. These form an im- 
portant part of the winter diet. 

Should the storerooms be opened to our inspection 
we would see innumerable sides of bacon, smoked 
mutton, hams, smoked geese, and still other casks con- 
taining butter, linseed and other vegetable oils, cheeses 
(an important item of farm produce), and other regi- 
ments formed by sacks of flour. 

Impossible, you say? Not at all, for you must re- 
member that on this estate from forty to fifty mouths 
must be fed every day, besides the guests, who form 
no inconsiderable item in the consumption of the 
winter’s stores. 
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It is the man that takes pride in his work who is 
most likely to do work to be proud of. 
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T isn’t always the man who makes the quickest mo- 
tions who does the most work in a day. 


J 


HE good carpenter usually objects to lending his 
tools. not because he wants to be mean, but be- 
cause he realizes the value of his tools and also the 
damage they will suffer in the hands of a careless 
workman. 


w 


Correspondence 


E have been very much pleased to receive a 
number of short articles from our readers on 
subjects which are of interest to the carpenter and 
builder. We will publish these from month to mouth, 
as many original ideas are brought out, and will be 
given to the carpenters throughout the country which 
otherwise would remain in just one locality. Every 
carpenter and builder who has anything of interest 
or an original way of doing certain work is invited 
to contribute to this department, and if his article is 
acceptable we will pay him a fair price, depending 
on its value to the general readers. This department 
is also open to those who desire information on any- 





thing pertaining to the building trade. These ques- 
tions are referred to our various competent editors, 
who will answer them as rapidly as possible. It must 
be remembered that these men are extremely busy, 
and we suggest that all questions be made as cleat 
and concise as possible. 
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Objecting to Tenements 
T HAS been suggested that the workingmen should 
not be herded together like sheep, as is now being 
done in the tenements. The idea being that they could 
be given individual homes and at no greater rental 
than they are now forced to pay. 

While the idea is a splendid one, it must be remem- 
bered that it is not so much the cost of construction 
that affects the rental of tenements, but rather the 
value of the ground upon which they were erected. It 
would require a much vaster land area to furnish the 
people with individual homes than is required in tene- 
ments, and it would, of necessity, increase the cost to 
the owner, in addition to the increased cost of con- 
struction. 

The poorer people are not seeking so much the in- 
dividual homes as they are clean and comfortable quar- 
ters. If the tenement houses were constructed with 
all sanitary arrangements, with the view of having 
them clean and healthful, the working people wou!d 
consider that they were pretty well cared for. 


Sd 


Proper Ventilation 

NE OF the essentials of good health is pure air, 

and plenty of it. In order to enjoy this at all 
times, it is necessary to have our buildings equipped 
with good ventilating systems. By a good ventilat- 
ing system we mean one that will bring in thirty cubic 
feet of pure air every minute for every occupant of 
the room and also take out the same amount of im- 
pure air. Several eastern states have passed laws 
specifying that good sanitary heating, plumbing and 
ventilating systems be installed in all public buildings. 
This should be taken up by all legislatures, as it is 
something which is of vita! importance to every state. 

Many of our schools have poor ventilating systems, 
with the result that hundreds of children are breath- 
ing air loaded with poisonous gases. This can be 
very readily noticed by entering a large, well-filled 
school room, where, if there is a good circulation of 
pure air, the air smells as pure as outdoors. If there 
is no circulation of pure air, the change is so great 
that it almost chokes one and it has a strong odor. 
The children in this last room cannot help but get 
that languid, sleepy feeling which is due to the poison 
in the air. 

It would be well for al! legislatures to pass laws 
making it necessary to have good sanitary conditions 
in every public building, as there is nothing a grow- 
ing child needs more than good, pure air. 
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Safe Load for a Floor 


TIMBERS TO USE IN SUPPORTINC A FLOOR TO BE USED FOR MEETINGS—PROPER SIZE OF TIMBERS TO USE 
IN A ROOF TRUSS 


By Frank E. Hidder 


quently met by the carpenters and builders, in 

their every-day work, a detailed description is 
here given with the hope that it will be profitable to 
many: 


. S THE inquiries this month are such as are fre- 


To the Editor: Somerset, Mich. 
Owing to the expense of securing timber twenty-two feet 

long, it is proposed to use sixteen or eighteen-foot stuff for 

framing the second story floor of a building to be used as a 


Header 


Heacler 





Joust -o" Long. 
Fig./. 


hall for secret societies. The outside ends of the joists are 
to be supported alternately by the side walls and the interior 
ends by headers secured between the two adjacent joists, as 
shown in the attached diagram. What depth of joists would 
be required if placed on twelve or sixteen-inch centers, the 
thickness being two inches in either case? Can you give a 
formula for figuring the safe load for a floor as shown. 
E. E. SANForp. 





It is impossible to give a formula for figuring the 
safe load of a floor framed as shown by E. E. S. The 
only way in which the strength can be computed is to 
assume a certain load per square foot as the maxi- 
mum load to be supported, then compute the load 
that must be carried by one joist, and finally the size 
of joist to support this load. For the floor of a hall 
where there may be dancing, 100 pourids per square 
foot is as light a load as should be assumed for both 
the dead and live loads. On this basis we will com- 
pute the equivalent distributed load on the beam 
“X,” Fig. 2, the dimensions corresponding with those 
given in Fig. 1, assuming that the walls are 6 inches 
thick. The load on beam “X,”’ from A to B= 10 


ft. x 1 ft. X 100 lbs. 1,000 lbs.; from B to C= 
5% ft.x2 ft. x 100 lbs. =1,100 lbs. Total dis- 
tributed load equals 2,100 Ibs. Concentrated load at 
B from header = 2-3 of load from A to B = 667 lbs. 
+ 1-6 of load from A to C = 183 lbs.; total 850 lbs. 
This concentrated load should be multiplied by 1.8 to 
reduce it to an equivalent distributed load. A concen- 
trated load at one-third of the span exerts a bending 
moment 1.78 times that of the same load distributed. 
In this case the header being a little more than one- 
third the span from the support, I have multiplied by 
1.8. Performing the multiplication, we have 1,530 
pounds, which must be added to the 2,100 pounds, 
giving 3,630 pounds as the load for which the joists 
should be proportioned. The rule for depth of joists 
to carry a given distributed load is, square of the depth 
equals the product of the load by the span divided by 
twice the thickness, multiplied by the strength of the 
wood, which for common pine may be taken at 60 
pounds. Applying the rule to beam “X”, we have 
15% ft. X 3630 
a = 234, or d= 15.3 ins. There- 
22x60 
fore, to be safe for dancing purposes, the joists for 
this floor should be 2 by 15.3 ins. center to center. If 
15% ft. X 3630 
three-inch joists are used, d? = =156, 
ax 3% Ge 
and d=12% ins. If the joists were 22 feet long 
and 12 inches on centers, the load would be 21 X 
100 = 2100 lbs., which for a span of 21 feet would 
require 2 by 14-in. or 3 by 12-in. joists, showing that 
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the method of framing shown by E. E. S. requires 
larger joists to give the same strength than if the 
joists were the entire span. Moreover, to develop the 
full strength of the floor, the inner end of each joist 
and both ends of the stirrups should be hung in joist 
hangers or stirrups, which would bring the cost of 
the floor considerably above what it would probably 
be for 22-foot joists shipped in. In olden times, 
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when the facilities for transportation were limited, it 
was often impossible to get long joists, so that con- 
trivances such as this were commonly used, but now- 
adays it is a question of time and freight in getting 
timbers up to forty feet or more in length. 

To the Editor: Newland, Va. 


Will you please tell me the proper size to have the tim- 
bers in a truss roof having a span of thirty-two feet, and 
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what is the proper pitch to have the roof to look well and 
be substantial and self-supporting? W. T. Reamy. 
Our correspondent does not state whether the roof 
is to be covered with slate or shingles—how far apart 
the trusses are to be spaced, or whether the truss is 
to support a ceiling or not, all of which effect the 
weight to be carried, and consequently the size of the 
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timbers. For either a slate or shingle roof, a pitch 
or rise of ten inches in twelve is both economical and 
pleasing in appearance. A steeper pitch is not ob- 
jectionable except that it increases the length of 
rafters and consequently the cost. For the southern 
states, the dimensions given in Fig. I are about as 
small as should be used for trusses spaced fourteen 
feet on centers, and supporting a plastered ceiling. 
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If there is no ceiling, and nothing to be supported 
but the roof, the truss rafters and tie beam may be 
made six by six, and the rods reduced to five-eighths 
and seven-eighths inches. The tie beam should be in 
one piece thirty-four feet long. Fig. 2 shows a de- 
tail for support on posts. If supported by a brick 
wall, the construction wil! be slightly modified as 
shown in Fig. 1. If the building is only one or two 
stories in height a twelve-inch wali will probably 
answer, but I recommend that it be reinforced under 
the trusses by a four by twenty-one-inch pilaster. 


w 
Mound Builders Who Made Bricks 


In many respects Aztalan, in Minnesota, is among 
the most remarkable prehistoric monuments in the 
Northwest. It is the only brick-walled town site in this 
country. It is on the bottom land of the Crayfish river, 
about two miles from Lake Mills. The inclosing walls 
of the town site are about 700 feet on its flanks and 
1,500 feet long. The river served to complete the in- 
closure of seventeen acres of land. Within and without 
the inclosure there are round, truncated and oblong 
mounds. Just beyond the inclosing walls the land 
rises abruptly over twenty feet to the rolling tablelands 
of the surrounding country. From the bank above a 
stone could be tossed into the town site, within the in- 
closure, which would seem to be a good reason why this 
inclosure, which has been called a fort, could not have 
been intended for a defense against any human enemy. 

Along the brow of the higher land is a row of 
more than thirteen round pyramidal mounds, ranging 
from three to twelve feet in height. From the top 
of these mounds, or standing on the tableland, an en- 
emy could command the whole town site. It has 
always been conceded that Aztalan was not enclosed 
for the purpose of defense. It has been supposed that 
it was walled for protection from wild animals, though 
the inclosure has never been high or abrupt enough 
since its discovery to keep out the panther, wildcat, 
wolf, bear, moose or buffalo, which were the only dan- 
gerous animals of the woods hereabouts. 

The purpose of its inhabitants in constructing this 
inclosure over half a mile long still remains a mystery. 
The most remarkable art of Aztalan is its brick walls 
and walks. In this it is singular and alone, the only 
example of bricklaying among all the monuments of 
the mound builders. These brick or bricklets are not 
rectangular and regular in form and size, as are the 
modern brick. They are simply balls of plastic clay, 
welded by the hand into small bricklets of irregular 
form, about the average size of a snowball. The mate- 
rial used was the glacial yellowish red clay of the vi- 
cinity, and the color of the bricks is red or light yel- 
low. Under the glass, scrapings appear ‘ike a handful 
of crystal sand. 
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The largest room in the world is the room for self 
improvement. 
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The Steel Square and its Possibilities 


SHOWING DIFFERENT POSITIONS OF THE STEEL SQUARE IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF SIMILAR GEOMETRICAL DIAGRAMS— 
FIGURES TO USE IN OBTAINING THE SAME 


HAT may ii0t be accomplished with the 
aid of the steel square in the construction 
of useful and ornamental diagrams would 

indeed be a hard question to answer. It is safe to 
say that there can be no tool devised that will ever 
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supersede the steel square in covering so wide a range 
in the various construction arts. It is all contained 
in the simple scale of measure in connection with the 
go degrees formed by the arms of the steel square 
ready to solve the most intricate problems when 
knowingly handled by the operator. 

In presenting these illustrations, it is our aim to 
put them in such a way that the reader will readily 
understand the principle involved so that they may 
be intelligently reproduced, and thereby assist in 
opening up the way for much useful information. 

In Fig. 29 is shown the polygon family circle. In 
this, we show eight of the polygons enclosed in a 
circle, the center of which may be at a point any- 
where on a perpendicular line above twelve on the 


tongue of the steel square. In this case it is taken 
at nine inches above, thereby giving a circle of eigh- 
teen inches in diameter. Where the circle cuts the 
miter lines, as from 12 to A of the triangle will be 
the length of one of the sides and from which the 
others may be spaced. The reader will notice this, 
that a corner of each polygon is resting at 12 on the 
tongue, while in the next illustration, as shown in 
Fig. 30, they are, so to speak, run down at the heel. 
In this illustration only the triangle, square and octa- 
gon are shown and are enclosed in the circumscribed 
diameter of the triangle with an inscribed diameter 
of one foot. In this the length of the sides of the 
polygons are determined from the heel of the steel 
square to the intersection of the miter lines with the 
circle as from the heel to A and B for the square 
and octagon respectively. 

In Fig. 31 is shown two sets of polygons in con- 











nection with the degrees and according to the scale, 
the inner set is drawn to a circumscribed diameter of 
one foot, while the outer set is drawn to an inscribed 
diameter of nineteen inches. The starting point in 
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either case is at midway of the sides of the polygons, 
and the more drawn, the more nearly a true circle 
they will form. In the former, the corners form 
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the circle and in the latter the central part of the 
sides lends to the shaping of the circle. 
In Fig. 32 are shown the polygon circles. In this 
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illustration each polygon has its individual circle. Be- 
ginning with the triangle we show the miter lines 
for eight of the polygons and by squaring up from 6 


on the tongue and at the intersections with the miter 
lines determine the center of the circles. The reader 
will notice that each circie cuts at three points on 
the steel square, also notice the dropping down of 
the circles and the shadows they cast at the two lower 
points of the steel square. At first glance it might 
appear that the circles are not true, but a more care- 
ful inspection would show that they are as true as 
can be described with the compass. ‘The descent of 
these circles from the triangle down to the decagon 
is quite rapid, but from this on down it would be a 
very different thing. The miter lines of a polygon 








having 360 sides would intersect the blade at one 
degree, or .2I1 (5-24) which is less than one-fourth 
of an inch, and would be the length of the sides of 
the polygon with an inscribed diameter of one foot. 
The miter line for a polygon having 720 sides would 
intersect the blade at .10476. From this it would ap- 
pear that the continued increase of the sides of a 
polygon of this size would become too short to be 
discernible, yet according to trigonometry they could 
go on and on multiplying in number of sides and the 
decimal would never be entirely disposed of, leaving 
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it in the infinitestimal or where the polygon really 
ends and the true circle begins. 

In Fig. 33 is shown another way of handling the 
steel square in laying out the polygons. Here we 
show two squares as though they were pivoted at 12 
on the tongue and made to work like a pair of shears. 
Just above this is shown the semi-circle with its 180- 
degree divisions also centering at 12. The degrees 




















are read from the top each way and are to the steel 
square as the dial to the weighing scales. Thus, to 
find the side of an octagon, divide 180 by 8, equals 
22%. Now swing the blades up until the tongues are 
in lines with 22% degrees and the angle formed by 
the blades will be that of the octagon corner as shown 
in the illustration, 12 and the figures at the intersection 
of the blades (4 23-24) will give the required miter. 
The blade giving the cut. By iaying off the desired 
circumscribed radius on a line directly below the 
intersection of the blades. and where the circle inter- 
sects the line of the blade as from 4 23-24 to A will 
be the length of the desired sides. The quotient for 
the square, or tetragon, is 45, and that for the triangle 
is 60 degrees, as shown. For effect in the illustration, 
we have used one common center for the above poly- 
gons. The dotted lines represent the space over which 
the steel square would travel in laying out these 
polygons. By using the same center, the pentagon, 
hexagon and heptagon would come in their order be- 
tween the tetragon or square and octagon and con- 
tinue on as the number of sides are increased in the 
polygon. 

We have one more illustration along this line we 
wish to present as shown in Fig. 34. In this we 
show four of the polygons beginning with the tri- 


angle and developed with the aid of the steel square 
from a straight line. The application of the squares 
is shown for the triangle and hexagon with the figures 
given for the square and pentagon. Now just sup- 
pose the tongues of the steel square are pivoted at 
12 to the line as shown. Now by raising the blade 
up until the figures on same that gives the miter, 
intersects the straight line, the angle formed by the 
tongues will be that of the corresponding polygon. 
According to the illustration the sides of all of the 
polygons are 24 inches in length, though they could 
be by this method laid out to any desired length 
and by squaring out from the sides at one-half of the 
desired length and the intersection of these lines will 
be the center of the desired polygon. 

With this we will close. In the next number we 
will continue along these lines, but dwelling more 
to the practical application of the steel square to 
things that the woodworker is frequently called upon 
to perform. 


SJ 


Possibilities of a Carpenter 


The following is a fair amount of work that can be 
accomplished by the average intelligent, industrious 
and competent carpenter in a day of eight hours: 

Can cut and lay 500 feet of sheathing boards. 

Can cut and lay 250 feet of siding or clapboards. 

Can cut and lay 2 M shingles. 

Can place in position 750 feet of joists. 

Can place in position 500 feet of studding. 

Can place in position 400 feet of four-inch flooring 
and 300 feet of two-inch finish flooring. 

Can fit 150 lineal feet of baseboard—one member. 

Can fit 125 feet of baseboards—two members. 

Can fit 100 lineal feet of baseboard—three members. 

Can case 12 doors and windows—one member 
casing. 

Can case 8 doors and windows—two members cas- 
ing. 

Can fit and hang 8 doors. 

Can fit locks on 12 doors. 

Can fit and hang 10 two-sash windows.—‘Record 
and Guide.” . 

w 


Portable Summer Cottages 


Portable summer cottages meet the needs of those 
who want to spend the summer in the country, but who 
cannot afford to own a house and lot or to rent an 
expensive country home. It is an easy matter to hire 
a small plot of ground either at the seashore or in the 
mountains at a low cost and spend the summer in one 
of these houses. The cost of transportation by freight 
is not great, for they can be packed into a very small 
space, each part being flat. They are not so piain as 
one might suppose, for many of them have piazzas or 
wings, which may be added if desired.—Country Life 
in America. 
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Building a Home 


A SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES COVERING CONSTRUCTION DETAILS IN THE ERECTION OF OUR AMERICAN HOMES— 


FROM THE LAYING OF THE FOUNDATION 


of the principal joints used in framing. Start- 

ing with the main sill, Fig. 37, the method of 
jointing at the corners is shown; the joint being 
known as angle halving. The corner post and studs 
are mortised into sill. This is done in the best work, 
the common way being to cut off posts and studs with 
The beams are 


p LATE XI illustrates and shows the application 


square ends, and spike to sill and girt. 
shown let into the sill. 

Fig. 38 illustrates tee halving, as in the case of wall 
plates coming together at right angles. 

Fig. 39 illustrates beveled halving. 
used in splicing plates and sills. 

Fig. 40 illustrates dovetailed halving. 

Fig. 1 shows the girt framed into corner post with a 
mortise and tenon joint, pinned with hardwood pins 
or well spiked. 

Fig. 2 shows the girt framed into corner post with 
a dovetailed tenon joint. The girt is secured firmly in 
place by driving the wedge shown. 

Fig. 3 shows an isometric view of the dovetailed 


This joint is 


tenon joint. 
FRAMING AROUND A FIREPLACE 


Plate XII illustrates the use of the tusk and tenon 
joint and the wrought iron joist hanger in fireplace 
framing. 

One-half of Fig. A3 shows the header, trimmers, 
and tail beams framed together with the tusk and 
tenon joint, which is considered the best joint, both 
theoretically and practically ; and the other half of the 
plan shows the use of the wrought iron hanger, which 
is used when it is important to preserve the entire 
strength of the timbers. 

Fig. 44 illustrates the use of hanger to support tail 
beam. 

Fig. 45 is an isometric view showing construction of 
the tusk and tenon joint. This joint is also shown in 


Fig. 46. The thickness of the tenon “X” is one-sixth 
the depth of the beam, and the tenon is so fixed that it 
has its lowest surface in the center of the depth of 
“Z” is the tusk which bears weight of the 


the beam. 


TO THE DELIVERY OF THE HOUSE TO THE PAINTER 


header and is let into the trimmer about one and one- 
half inches and secured in place by means of the hard- 
wood wedge, “Y.” 

The projection of the tenon beyond the surface of 
the beam, as well as the wedge, are omitted when they 
would be in the way. This construction is illustrated 
in Fig. 47, which shows the tenon secured with a hard- 
wood pin through the center of the header; and is 
also shown in Fig. 48, where it is secured in place by 
means of a three-quarter-inch bolt. A hole is cut in 
the beam as shown, to receive the nut, and is made 
large enough so that nut may be turned. 

Fig. 49 shows a cheaper method of framing, which 
is used to a considerable extent, though not with as 
satisfactory results as the previous examples. The 
tail beam is supported on a “two by four” joist, spiked 
to the header. 


J 
A Hexagonal Office 


A lawyer built him an office in the form of a hexa- 
gon. The novelty of the structure attracted the at- 
tention of some Irishmen who were passing by. They 
made a full stop, and viewed the building very criti- 
cally. The lawyer, somewhat disgusted at their curi- 
osity, raised the window, put his head out and ad- 
dressed them: 

“What do you stand there for, like a pack of block- 
heads, gazing at my office? Do you take it for a 
church?” 

“Faith,” answered one of them, “I was thinking so 
‘till I saw the divel poke his head out of the windy.” 


w 


Movable Missions 

Rhode Island has a wheeled chapel used by the 
Episcopal mission, capable of being moved from place 
to place upon its own running gear; but the most elab- 
orate traveling chapel is one which forms a part of 
the special train to Lourdes on the occasion of the 
annual pilgrimage. Here through a’dispensation from 
the late pope mass may be said while the train is run- 
ning at full speed. 
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FIGURE 40. 
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FIGURE 44. 





FIGURE 46. 
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Proper Installation of Furnace Pipes 


BEST WAY TO SET STUDDING AND JOISTS WITH THE OBJECT OF ACCOMMODATING FURNACE PIPES— WHERE 


TO PLACE REGISTERS TO LET IN 


E NOTICE in the ordinary residence that 
the coritractor or foreman makes no pro- 
vision to take care of furnace pipes until 

the furnace man comes to put in the pipes, and then 
perhaps there is twice as much cutting to do as there 
would have been had the matter been given a little 
attention when it was most needed. The piping of a 
house for a furnace is a matter that deserves more 
care and consideration than it usually gets. It is a 
well-known fact that there are more or less furnaces 
put in that do not work satisfactorily. The- fault is 
usually laid to the furnace or its maker. That there 
are some furnaces that are better than others is very 
reasonable, just as there are good stoves and bad 
stoves. But the best furnace ever made may fail if 
it is improperly installed. 

Nobody would expect a watch to run if the bal- 
ance wheel was gone, and you cannot expect a furnace 
to work satisfactorily if some essential point has been 
left out in its installation. By installation, we do not 
mean simply setting the furnace, but we mean the 
entire plant and system of pipes. A furnace may 
not be quite as delicate as a watch, but there are es- 
sential things about the working of a furnace that 
must not be overlooked if satisfactory results are to 
be expected. The free and easy circulation of air is 
undoubtedly the balance wheel that makes the furnace 
work satisfactorily. 

Before going into further details regarding the 
furnace, we want to offer a few suggestions to car- 
penters and contractors in regard to setting studding 
and joists to accommodate the pipes. First, get all 
the registers located and marked on the plan. The 
architect should mark the location of registers on 
the plan and the location of the furnace and the regis- 
ters should be duly considered. They should be 
placed so as to keep out of the way of beds and not 
come too close to doors, and yet be where they can 
be reached by the most direct line possible from the 
furnace, and also avoid cutting the timbers of the 
house to any great extent. This makes quite a bit to 
look after, and enough to need some care in the lo- 
cation of pipes and registers. 

No furnace pipe should be run up in a two-by four 


WARM AIR AND LET OUT COLD AIR 


partition; nothing less than two by six should be 
used, and if a large pipe, use two by eight studding 
where the pipe is put in. Many contractors use par- 
titions with two by two where the furnace pipes are 
put in, but we do not believe this is good judgment— 
might as well get the studding wide enough in one 
piece and save the extra work of furring, and also 
the extra nails that ‘the furring requires. Where 
there are partitions running parallel with the floor 
joists it is common for the architect to specify double 
joists for such places. This, of course, is all right in 
its way, but if there are furnace pipes to go up in 
the partition they cannot be put in without cutting 
the joists half in two and perhaps more. A better 
way is to know just exactly the space taken up by 
the partition and set a joist close up to each side of 
the partition, so the furnace pipe can go between 
the joists and up through the partition. Pieces can 
be cut in so a plate can be put on top of the joists to 
set the studding on, and the plate would only have to 
be cut where the pipes come through, and this would 
give full strength to the joists, and if looked after 
at the right time could be put in quicker than any 
carpenter could cut out the holes for the pipes in the 
old haphazard way. 

A very serious blunder in putting in a furnace is 
the lack of providing for the escape of the cold air 
from the rooms. Cold air is drawn into the furnace 
through the cold air duct, heated by the furnace and 
sent through the pipes to the different rooms in the 
house wherever it is desired. Stand over a register 
when the heat is turned on and you can feel a strong 
current of warm air coming into the room. It is the 
universal opinion and conclusion that the warm air 
coming into the room forces the cold air out, and by 
this process the room is heated. Now is it not rea- 
sonable to suppose that there should be a suitable place 
provided for the cold air in the room to escape? You 
cannot continually force air into a room unless there 
is some place for it to escape. Without this, when the 
room is full of air, the air in the room will hold 
back the warm air from the furnace, and the room 
will not heat satisfactorily and possibly not at all. We 
have seen houses with rooms that would not heat 
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even when the pipes to all other parts of the house 
were shut off. Such a condition cannot be anything 
else but faulty construction. 

If you want a house to heat nicely, provide a cold 
air register of almost the same capacity as the warm 
air register for each room, and locate them in the best 
possible positions. Do not be satisfied with just an 
opening into a partition with a plate over it, for it 
is not right. See that each cold air register is of 
proper size and that it has a pipe of proper size lead- 
ing either to a vent flue in a chimney or to a main 
cold air return pipe leading to the furnace well. It 
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is a good thing to run a large cold air return pipe 
to the furnace well and connect the cold air return 
pipes from each cold air register with this. We mean 
this pipe to be entirely separate from the cold air duct 
to the furnace. 

The main trouble is people want things too cheap, 
and in order to cut down expenses they leave out 
all the flues and pipes that they can, and thus hundreds 
of furnaces are condemned every day, and all through 
the false idea of economy. 

The furnace is all right; it’s the way they are 
allowed to be put in that leads up to the trouble. 


Woodworking Machinery in New Japan 


CRUDE DEVICES USED IN SAWING LUMBER—GREAT FIELD FOR MODERN TYPES OF WOODWORKING MACHINERY— 
SIMPLE MACHINES DESIRED 


HE leading woodworking machinery establish- 
ments of the country are already making prep- 
arations to supply Japan and Russia with mod- 

ern types of woodworking machinery after the war. 
The havoc of the war in the lumber and metal dis- 
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mated 
tricts proper have not been great, but the moral effect 
has been According to recent reports 
from both countries, as soon as hostilities cease, the 
industrial enterprises will boom, and the artisans of 
the two countries will turn their attention from mak- 
ing equipments of war to the repair and construction 
of bridges, buildings, docks and other properties that 
have been neglected and in some cases destroyed dur- 
ing the war. It is stated further from yxeliable sources 
that when the innovation begins that very much of the 
old style apparatus used by the Japanese and the Rus- 
sian artisans will give way to the up-to-date mechan- 





remarkable. 


isms. 


That the home-made machines, crude, lacking in 
speed and other elements essential to success in these 
days, will be substituted with the labor-saving devices 
that both countries have ignored for years. I can tell 
the situation mainly from the Japanese standpoint. 
At the outbreak of the war I was in Nagasaki, Japan. 
Having visited there a number of times since the 
Spanish-American war, I had obtained a general idea 
of the nature of the woodworking machinery em- 
ployed. There awaits in Japan even now, and will 
to a greater degree, an outlet for woodworking tools 
and machinery that would surprise the lumber ma- 
chinery man if he were to investigate. I gathered a 
number of points while there and made note of them. 
I conversed with some of the American agents on 
the ground, also with users of the machines. The 
demand then, as will be after the war, calls for lighter 
machines, rather than the heavier ones that we are 
accustomed to. The individual worker must be ap- 
pealed to. The tools and machines should be simple 
in design and easy to handle, otherwise they are not 
understood by the Japanese workman, and he places 
them to one side, where they remain until some Amer- 
ican or other person comes along to show the Jap- 
anese how to manage the tool or machine. 

We look for the labor-saving device. The Jap- 
anese and in most cases the Russian looks for sim- 
plicity. We want the factory product, with profits 
reasonable. They want the single machine to run in 
a back room or shed, with small product and small 
profits. Time and money are no object. 

In order that an idea may be had of the present 
types of machines used in parts of Japan, the annexed 
illustrations are given. There are, of course, a num- 
ber of up-to-date establishments in all the important 
cities and large towns, where modern machines, few 
in number, have been installed and first-class work 
turned out. But all through the provinces, and small- 
er places, one finds the crudest of contrivances in 
service and the most ancient patterns in lumber work. 
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For example, in one shop they were making what 
looked like shingles, formed as in Fig. 1, all hand- 
work, and with the wood pin, a, to fasten the piece 
of wood to its place. I was told that often the pins 
were tapered and used in this form, as at b. 

Fig. 2 is a rough sketch of the plan of jointing two 
pieces at an angle with the hardwood pin passing 
through, as at c. 

Fig. 3 is one of the crude saws in use. The saw 
proper is a heavy, thick, bulky steel affair, the weight 
of which alone is almost enough to keep it down. But 
there is a handle at f and one of the men grasps this 
and presses on it. The stock to be sawed is at g. 
The saw is given the necessary motion by the wood- 
wheel, d, and this wheel is turned from a traction 
machine nearby. 

Fig. 4 shows another mode of connecting joints. 
The key-like piece, h, is set into the ends and hard- 
wood keys i, i and j, j, are inserted as shown. A 
form of making an angle is represented in Fig. 5. 
The joint is fitted with the pins k, k, which pass 
through in the manner described. This type of joint 
is strong when properly made. 

In Fig. 6 is a drawing of one of the attempts at 
construction of a modern disk saw. The saw itself 
is of the common circular plan and is usually pur- 
chased outright. I noticed several cases, however, in 
which the circular saws were of domestic shape. The 
saw is set up on a hub with flanges and the latter is 
fitted to a stud, as at 1. Then, instead of running this 
saw by power, a handle is put in and one man is em- 
ployed to turn it. A stand is rigged up and the piece 
of lumber to be sawed is shoved along on rollers, as at 
n. Two men were operating this device when seen by 
the correspondent. They labored hard and earnestly, 
and did not accomplish in an hour what one of the 
power machines of common pattern under ordinary 
conditions would accomplish in two minutes. One of 
the nearest attempts I saw to the actual power re- 
volving circular saw in one district is represented in 
Fig. 7. Two uprights were arranged and journals 
fitted to the upper ends, so that the wrought iron 
shafts could be turned in the same. Then the cir- 
cular saw was set-screwed to the shaft, as at p. The 
crank formed in the shaft was fitted with a connecting 
rod to a pedal, t, below. Thus the workman was 
able to manipulate the pedal and turn the saw. I 
was told that it was intended ihat foot power be used, 
but the pedal was too high, and when I looked on 
the workman was turning the affair by using his hands 
on the lever t. At r is the place calculated for the 
sawing of the lumber. 

One sees crude sawing devices out in the country 
fashioned after the pattern of the one shown in Fig. 
8. This is made of elastic bamboo or kindred poles. 


The main poles, u, u, are adjusted securely in the 
ground, about ten feet high, and a cross piece, v, spe- 
cially chosen for its elasticity, is secured with cords, 


as shown. A mate for this piece is placed below at 
v. The blade of the saw is secured between these 
two cross pieces, as shown at w. A post is set up near 
the saw and the piece of wood to be sawed is placed 
upon it, as shown at x. The workman can work this 
saw by grasping the lower rod, y, and working it up 
and down. These are illustrations of some of the 
crudest forms of devices that I noticed. As before 
stated, one may find some very excellent types of lum- 
ber working tocis and machinery, but only as an ex- 
ception to the general rule. 

A large field is going to open up in Japan and Rus- 
sia as soon as the present complications cease. Then 
will come the opportunity for the machine builders 
and tool makers of the United States. I noticed that 
there were American agents for typewriting machines, 
pianos, windmills, tools, etc., in nearly all of the prom- 
inent places. These agents are usuaily reached by 
addressing a personal letter to the postmaster, asking 
him to turn certain letters, descriptive catalogues, etc., 
over to one of the agents. The agent usually takes 
the matter in hand and displays the engravings of 
tools and machines in his show window, announcing 
the fact that he is ready to take orders for the same. 
In this way quite a business has been developed on 
the commissoin basis, with agents on the ground, 
which agents may handle metal working tools, print- 
ing presses or kodaks. One agent I know does a good 
business in mining machinery, flour mill machinery 
and phonographs. 


SS 


How to Renovate Furniture 


To renovate pieces of furniture the old varnish 
must be removed. To do this pour boiling water, to 
which a little piece of washing soda has been added, 
over the piece of furniture, and after it is dry wipe 
it with a piece of flannel which has been wet in either 
turpentine or naphtha. The next day it will have to 
be sandpapered. To take the dye evenly the whole 
surface should be wet just before the color is applied 
with clear hot water. Most housekeepers prefer a 
white enamel to any colored stain. When white is 
used the piece of furniture which you are renovating 
must be left perfectly dry. Give it two coats of white 
varnish, then rub it down with sandpaper, and after 
this oil it with a soft silk cloth and rub until there is 
a high polish. 
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A Great Book 


As one of your subscribers I must say that I am 
very much pleased with your book and find that it 
contains very much useful knowledge; it is very in- 
teresting to sit down and see and read about what good 
mechanics are doing. I must say again that it is a 
great book.—Ezra O. Waterbury, Nassau, N. Y. 
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Geometrical Handrailing 


A SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES ON STAIR BUILDING, USING GEOMETRY AS THE BASIS—SOME. SIMPLE, 
ESSENTIAL PROBLEMS SOLVED 


By Morris Williams 


system of handrailing so simple as to eliminate 
from all minds the supposition that handrail- 
ing is something beyond the capacity of an ordinary 
carpenter. 
In my study of the subject for a period covering 


I: THIS and future articles will be presented a 
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at least thirty years, I have found that every sys- 
tem is founded on the same geometrical problems, 
varying only in a different method of solution and 
application to the conditions arising from the varied 
designs of stairways. 

In this article I shall present a few of these prob- 
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lems and a simple method of solution, which will 
be the basis of all solutions in future articles of the 
various designs of stairways presented as examples. 


In Fig. 1 is shown a plain figure representing a 
square and an inscribed circle. 

In Fig. 2 an oblong figure, enclosing a semicircle; 
and in Fig. 3 a square with an inscribed quadrant. 

With few exceptions these figures represent all 
the varieties of plan well holes in geometrical stair- 
ways, and the science of handrailing may be defined 
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as that which solves the various developments of the 
lines constituting them. 

The straight lines in each figure represent the plan 
lines of prisms, and the curved lines the plan lines of 
cylinders. 

In Fig. 4 is shown a plan and elevation of a rect- 
angle prism and in Fig. 5 an isometric view of the 
same. In both figures is also shown a section, cut 
made obliquely to one side, as at a-b. 

To find the form of the section; draw the line a-c 
perpendicular to the line a-b, and the same length as 
one side of the plan. 
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From b to d draw a parallel line to a-c, and by 
connecting d-c, the form of the section will be found 
as shown by the dotted lines a-c-d-b. This solution 
may be verified if a saw cut is made 
through a square piece of wood at 
the same angle to the side as the 
line a-b is made in this figure. The 
end of the wood cut through a-b 
n will be of the same form as the 
| section shown in Fig. 4. 

Prisms may assume the form of 
any of the polygons; and some 
times in stairway construction 
1:4 problems are met calling for the 
fe 9 development and projections of 
! lines of prisms having either acute 
or obtuse angles. Such is gener- 
ally the case when the stringer is 
curved out at the bottom of a stair- 








way. 
Fig. 6 represents a plan and ele- 
Ji6. & vation of a cylinder. In handrail- 
ing all well-holes of whatever shape 

are called cylinders:—thus a quadrant, a semicircle, 
or even a square well-hole are known as cylinders, 


where geometrical exactness limits its form to a solid 
It will be noticed that 





having circles for its ends. 
Fig. 7 is a reproduction of Fig. 4 with an addition of 
a quadrant in the plan, and the same developed in 
the section. The dotted line a-b-c is drawn from any 
point in the curve of the plan quadrant to intersect the 
oblique line of the sections; as shown at c; then 
square to the same line from c to d; making c-d equal 
in length to a-b of the plan. Point d will be con- 
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tained in the developed curve of the section; also 
the points m and n. 

Having thus found three points in the curve of 
the section, it is evident that by connecting the three 
by means of any flexible material that will bend to 
touch each one, the curve of the section will be de- 
scribed, as shown from n-d-m. 


Applying the constructive principle involved in this 
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figure to handrailing, the curve of the plan to repre- 
sent the plan center of a rail, then the curve of the 
section will be the 
developed center of a 
wreath; and the lines 
n-s and s-m the de- 
veloped tangents. 

Fig. 8 is a perspec- 
tive view of Fig. 7 
folded; every point 
and line in the plan is 
shown developed and 
the curve s-d-n of 
the section to be the 
development of the 
plan quadrant. 

In Fig. 9 is shown the plan and elevation of a level 
landing stairway and in Fig. ro the face mold for the 
wreath is shown developed, the method being the 
same as that explained in Fig. 7. 

Let the plan in Fig. 10 represent half the well-hole 
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shown in Fig. 9, with the addition of a short piece of 
the straight rail; which is known as the “shank.’’ 

Draw the line a-b-a across the curve of the plan, 
and square to the pitch line m-n draw a-c; make 
the mold at d-d the same width as that of the straight 
rail at c, as determined by the parallel lines to ac 
projected from the plan. The curve may be described 
by bending a lath to touch the points found. 

In Fig. 11 is shown a method to develop a section 
through a square prism when cut obliquely to two 
of its sides. An isometric view of such section is 
shown in Fig. 12. 

The square and quadrant shown in Fig. 11 below 
4v-y represent the plan or kase and a-b in the eleva- 
tion the inclination of the cut. 

Continue a-b to w; draw the dotted line from c, 
square to the cut line w-a-b; and from a as a center 
and a-w as radius, describe the dotted curved line 
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as shown, to intersect the dotted line drawn from c 
in d; connect d and a. Make b-g parallel to a-d and 
d-g parallel to a-b; thus completing the form of the 
section. 

Make a-c on the section equal a-c on the plan. By 
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connecting the points d-c-b as shown, the curved line 
of the plan is shown developed in the section. 

By comparing this figure with Fig. 12, it will be an 
easy matter to perceive how the principle involved 
in its solution may be applied to handrailing. 


The Making of a Practical Carpenter 


FINDING LENGTH OF VENEERS FOR BENDING AROUND SOFFITS—FULL DESCRIPTION 
KERFS TO SPRING A BOARD 


AN ELLIPSE—HOW TO SAW 


OF A TRAMMEL TO CONSTRUCT 


By Frank F. Addison 


\ N 7 HEN carpenters are required to find the 
lengths of veneers or other materials re- 
quired for bending round soffits of door 

and window heads, the following method will be found 


to be both simple and useful: 
To draw a straight line equal to any given arc of a 








circle. Let AB (Fig. 23) be the given arc. Find C 
E 
D 
A C 
‘F 


Fic. 23. 


the center of the arc, and complete the circle ADB. 
Draw the diameter BD, and produce it to E, until 
DE be equal to CD. Join AE, and extend it so as 
to meet a tangent drawn from B in the point F; then 
BF will be equal to the arc AB. 

Another thing a carpenter is called upon to do very 
often in his work is to draw an ellipse, and the fol- 
lowing method describes how to draw an ellipse with 
the trammel: 

The trammel is an instrument consisting of two 
principal parts, the fixed part in the form of a cross 
EFGH (Fig. 24), and the moveable piece or tracer 
kilm. The fixed piece is made of two rectangular 
bars or pieces of wood of equal thickness, joined to- 
gether so as to be in the same plane. On one side of 


the frame so formed a groove is made, forming a 


right-angled triangular cross. In the groove two 
studs, k and 1, are fitted to slide freely and carry at- 
tached to them the tracer kilm. The tracer is general- 

















ly made to slide through the socket fixed to each stud 
and provided with a screw or wedge, by which the dis- 
tance apart of the studs may be regulated. The tracer 
has another slider, m, also adjustable, which carries 
a pencil or point. The instrument 
Let AC be the major and HB the minor axis 
of an ellipse; lay the cross of the trammel on these 
lines, so that the center lines of it may coincide with 
them ; then adjust the sliders of the tracer so that the 
distance between, k and m, may be equal to~half the 
major axis, and the distance between | and m equai 
to half the minor axis; then by moving the bar round 
the pencil in the slider will describe the ellipse. 

To find how far apart to saw kerfs to spring a 


is used as fol- 
lows: 
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board or moulding: Let ab (Fig. 25) be the curve 
around which it is desired to spring a piece of stock. 
Take a piece of stock, dg, of the thickness which is to 


be used; lay it down so that the edge shall pass 
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through the center, c, and mark from c to g and also 
at e. Now, with the saw which is to be used make 
a kerf nearly through the piece of stock at c. Keep- 
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ing this piece on the line eg, spring down the end, d, 
until the kerf is closed, then mark the point f; ef will 
be the distance apart to saw kerfs. 


A Four-Room School House 


BUILT SO AN ADDITION CAN READILY BE ADDED WHEN NECESSARY—COMPLETE WATER SYSTEM OF 
THEIR OWN—COST VERY MODERATE 


r | SHE accompanying illustration shows the four- 
room school located in Cook county, Ill. It is 
constructed of mottled buff brick with a stone 

foundation. The roof is of slate. 

The basement, which has a cement floor, is equipped 
with toilet rooms, fuel rooms and a furnace room. 

The entire interior finish of the school is in oak and 
the doors in all the rooms are giass panelled, thus af- 
fording a view of the various rooms from the hall. 

The building is so constructed that an additional 
four rooms can be readily added and the architect is 
now drawing plans for such an addition. The school 
lies outside of the water district and so the school is 
equipped with a one and one-half horsepower engine 
which pumps water from a deep well into a large 
tank which is located in the garret of the building, 
thereby affording them an excellent water supply. 
The rooms are twenty-five by thirty-two feet and are 
equipped with blackboards, book-cases and drinking 
fountains. 

One of the fine features of a building of this kind 
is that as soon as the school becomes too small to hold 
the children, an addition of equal size can be added 
without impairing the looks of the building, but rather 
improving it. 

The cost of this building was $13,500. 

LIGHTING THE SCHOOL ROOM 

The object in lighting a school room should be, 
first, to get the proper amount; second, to get it from 
the proper direction; third, to have it uniformly dis- 
tributed and sufficiently diffused, and to do this under 
all conditions of weather. 

Every foot of unnecessary glass is a detriment. It 
lets in the heat in summer and the cold in winter. 
Cold draughts are the great cause of illness, and the 
most dangerous draught is one that strikes the back. 
Therefore, there should never be full length win- 
dows at the back of the school room unless they are 
provided with double sash and have steam pipes be- 
neath sufficient to counteract the cold draught. 

Wide windows let in more light than the same 
amount of glass in narrow windows. The diagonal 
rays are largely cut off by the thickness of the wall 
in narrow windows. Three wide windows will light 
almost any school room better than four or five nar- 
row ones and will have fewer cracks for cold air. 

The most effective light comes from the clear sky, 
shining through the window directly upon the object 
to be lighted. In order that the farther side of the 


room shall receive such direct light it must pass 
through the upper part of the window. If there be 
enough light for the farther parts of the room, there 
will be more than enough for those near the windows, 
and hence the upper half of the window is more ef- 
fective than the lower half, and the higher the win- 
dow is from the floor the more light from a given area 
of glass. 

This principle should not be carried to such an 
extreme as to cut off a view of the landscape, especiai- 
ly when the surroundings are pleasant. Place the 
window sills at such a height that the children can see 
the ground when standing at the window, but not 
when seated. This will bring the lower edge of the 
glass about three and one-half feet above the floor. 
This is leading to the greater use of square head win- 
dows in preference to arched forms, as it utilizes the 
upper half of the window. 


UNIFORM DISTRIBUTION OF LIGHT 

The great difficulty lies in lighting the inner part 
of the room without excess near the windows. To 
accomplish this and preserve the proper direction of 
the light on a bright day, we may screen the lower 
part of the windows and admit light from the upper 
portion only. 

Whatever shades or blinds are used they must be 
hung so that they can be lowered from the top while 
screening the lower part of the window. Shades 
should never be hung in the ordinary manner at the 
top, for then the lower part of windows cannot be 
screened without darkening the top entirely and cut- 
ting off all effective light from the inner side of the 
room. The simplest device is to use one shade hung 
on a moveable roller, so that the light may be ad- 
mitted both at top and bottom of window in any de- 
sired amount 

The use of translucent or prismatic glass in the 
upper portion of a window has such marked advan- 
tages over the ordinary clear window glass as to de- 
serve special comment. It has been proven that such 
glass not only softens the light, but gives a marked 
increase to its effectiveness, especially in cases where a 
considerable portion of the sky is cut off by opposite 
buildings. The rays which would, with clear glass, 
shine on the floor near the window and be absorbed, 
are with transclucent glass reflected and diffused over 
the inner part of the room and ceiling, which, being 
thus illuminated, radiates a softlight where most 
needed. 
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Possibilities of a Scroll Saw 


COMPARING THE VARIOUS KINDS OF WORK WHICH CAN BE DONE WITH A BAND SAW AND SCROLL SAW— 
BEST PLACE TO USE EACH 


HERE is no man in a position to have more 
influence in promoting the decorative features 
of home building in the country districts, en- 

couraging the use of scroli work and other artistic 
trimmings than the village carpenter, and there is no 
one so much inclined to push this class of work as 
the man who makes it himself. There is scroll work, 
turned work and carved work, in an almost endless 
variety of designs to be had from the city planing 
mills, but somehow it is something that the average 
village carpenter does not, as a rule, manifest any 
deep interest in unless he takes up the manufacture of 
these articles himself. Then he at once becomes en- 
thusiastic on the subject and occasionally we find it 
overdone, find houses that are made ugly with a sur- 
plus of what we call “gingerbread work,” while they 
might have been made very much more attractive 
than the usual plain structure by a judicious use of 
this same class of work. However, the purpose 
here is not so much to deal with the use and abuse 
of this class of finish as it is to discuss :ts manufacture 
as a side line to the carpenter business, that is, a 
feature of the carpenter shop. 

This is one class of machine work that can be made 
of scrap material largely, and may be manufactured 
either with hand or foot power machines, or the regu- 
lar line of power machinery built for this work. The 
hand scroll saw machine, or rather the foot power 
machine, is already pretty well known to the car- 
penter trade, and it is a very useful addition to any 
carpenter shop, but inasmuch as it cal!s for the exer- 
cise of considerable manual labor, it is not calculated 
to beget the amount of enthusiasm for pushing scroll 
work as may be expected where one is fortunate 
enough to have a small power plant of some kind 
for driving tools in the carpenter shop. The writer 
is already on record as an ardent advocate of small 
power units in the carpenter shop in the form of 
gasoline engines, which have now reached the stage 
of development where one can have enough power 
to run what machines are really necessary in such a 
shop at a comparatively small outlay for an en- 
gine and a nominal cost for operation. When one by 
purchasing a small gasoline engine can get power at 
the rate of about ten cents a day per horse power, it 


almost makes a man feel tired to think about operat- 
ing a machine by either hand or foot power. How- 
ever, if you can’t get an engine, get a scroll saw 
anyway, because it is a good thing to have, and then 
just as soon as you can, get a little engine or make 
some other arrangements for the use of a little motive 
power, and your ideas of scroll work will soon begin 
to expand wonderfully. 

The question that will confront many a carperter 
when he reaches the power scroll saw stage is, wheth- 
er he needs a scroll saw or a small band saw. And 
this, like many other questions, depends quite a lot on 
circumstances. It is queer, isn’t it, how circum- 
stances, how local conditions butt into almost any 
and every question that comes up, but it is one of the 
things we can’t get around, and the fact of the mat- 
ter is that local conditions do much toward shaping 
the life and dispositions of man himself. The band 
saw with its great capacity for work and wide scope 
of variety in uses is a mighty inviting proposition, 
and the more one becomes acquainted with this ma- 
chine the more he wants it;.but there are naturally 
times when one should resist the temptation to invest 
in the band saw and stick strictly to the scroll saw. 

For those carpenters who are situated in the tim- 
bered part of the country, that is, that part of the 
country which produces lumber as well as consumes 
it, there are a great many openings for the profitable 
use of the band saw in connection with the carpen- 
ter shop when one reaches the stage of equipping 
the shop with power appliances. The sizes most de- 
sirable for use in such places are machines with 
wheels from thirty to thirty-six inches in diameter, 
and in these sizes there is quite a variety to select 
from, some having tilt tables and others having tilt 
columns, and others with special features of one kind 
and another. These special features, however, are 
not of as much importance to the carpenter as they 
are to certain big wood working establishments which 
have large quantities of special work to do, and as a 
rule they are really not of enough importance to make 
it worth while to pay the difference in price between 
these machines and those of plainer type. The one 
thing we do want with the band saw, however, is 
good guides for the saw blade. It is immaterial! 
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whether you buy the plainest and simpiest machine on 
the market, for generally they will give as good ser- 
vice as any, just so the wheels are in good shape, if 
you only have good guides. It is really the wheels 
and the guides that make the band saw and insure 
satisfaction in its use, and where you have these you 
can get along very well without any other special 
features to the machine. 

One of the appealing features about a band saw 
machine is that you can cut nearly anything on it and 
do the work at a speed that puts the scroll saw to 
shame. And, entirely aside from various lines of 
shaped work that apply in the carpenter trade, there 
is, if a man is situated in the timber as stated, a 
chance to engage in the various side lines. For ex- 
ample, let us assume that one is located where there 
are several small saw mills cutting oak and other 
hardwoods, there is a chance to buy up short lengths, 
scrap and cull stock of various kinds at a low price 
and manufacture it into wagon and agricultural ma- 
terial cut to shape. There has been some work done 
successfully along these lines in the making at odd 
times of wagon felloes, hounds, plow beams and var- 
ious other articles that are used by country blacksmith 
shops and by manufacturers of wagons and farm 
implements. And, where lumber is available at bar- 
gain figures like it frequently is, where one can pick 
up stock that the mill man can’t very well ship on 
the market, there is a chance to build up a very nice 
business in this line and it is a class of work that 
can be done during the winter months when times are 
rather dull in the carpenter shop. One should start 
into this kind of business carefully and on a small 
scale and develop the business as one’s knowledge and 
acquaintance with the trade increases. The best 
customers really for material of this kind are the 
blacksmith shops in the country towns, who purchase 
quite a lot of this stock right along from iron stores 
in the city, stock which is made in the woods, shipped 
to the city and then back to the blacksmith shops, 
making it cost so much more than one can get for 
such material on the market in the city that there is 
room to make quite a concession to the local shops 
and still have a better margin for profit than shipping 
to the city in car lots. 

When we get down to the scroll work proper, how- 
ever, and get away from local surroundings that are 
inviting to the band saw aside from the ordinary 
shop work itself, the band saw begins to lose its ad- 
vantages over the regular scroll saw. You can, of 
course, do quite a variety of scroll work on the band 
saw, and in the city planing mills where they operate 
both scroll and band saws we can get demonstration of 
this fact, and also of the fact that the band saw will 
do scroll work faster than the regular scroll saw, by 
seeing the greater part of the scroll work done on 
the band saw machine. You will find, however, that 
the sawyer wiil have to be something of an expert 


and keep his band saws in the pink of condition, 
otherwise the work will be rough as compared to 
that done on the scroll saw. It is really practically 
impossible to do work as smooth on the band saw as 
it can be done on the scroll saw, because the band 
saw must have its teeth set for clearance, while the 
scroll saw has its back made thin for clearance and 
the teeth as a rule are straight and do their work 
without leaving what we call saw marks on the wood. 
This is a very important item, too, in scroll work, for 
it is more trouble to smooth up a rough job by hand 
with sandpaper than it is to begin over and cut a 
smooth job from the start. An expert with the band 
saw, however, can do a neat job and those of you who 
have attended big fairs and expositions have wit- 
nessed some very intricate and neat scroll sawings 
being done by these machines and the work sold as 
souvenirs to the visitors. There is one point, how- 
ever, where the band saw strikes a stump that makes 
it practically essential to have a scroll saw in the 
shop no matter whether you have a band saw or not, 
and that is, when you come to doing what is termed 
inside work. When it becomes necessary to get in- 
side of a piece of board and cut out a design with- 
out cutting through to the outer edge there is where 
your band saw is barred, while if you have a scroll 
saw all you need to do is to bore a hole, raise your 
top slide or unhook your scroll saw and, passing it 
through the hole, couple up again, and there you 
are. This is a very important point, too, for it is im- 
possible to do anything like a full line of scroll work 
of any kind without having this inside work. You 
can’t even make a decent lot of brackets. In fact, 
when you come to sum the matter up it looks like 
there is almost as much inside work as there is outside 
work, and while it is a good enough plan to use the 
band saw for outside work when you have both ma- 
chines, it is practically impossible to dispense with 
the scroll saw, while on the other hand you can do 
very well without the band saw. Generally speaking, 
one might say that where the intention is to con- 
fine operations to scroll sawing and regular car- 
penter shop work, a good scroll saw is the thing to 
have, and the band saw may be dispensed with until 
such time as when the shop reaches large proportions 
and begins to take on a full complement of wood 
working machinery. 
we 
Worth Ten Times Its Price 

“I am a subscriber to your magnificent journal. I 
have received ten times the value of the subscription 
price already. I would not do without it, and I recom- 
mend it to all my fellow workmen.”—A. C. Dill, 
Franklin, Nebraska. 

Sd 


Don’t forget that a poorly planned and poorly built 
house costs just as much as the other kind. 
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Application of Steam Heating 


BY INDUCED CIRCULATION ADAPTED TO HOMES, APARTMENT HOUSES, SCHOOLS, ETC., FULLY EXPLAINED, WITH 
ILLUSTRATIONS SHOWING SOME OF THE APPARATUS USED 


TEAM has always been recognized by good en- 
gineers as the best of our heating mediums. By 
comparison with water its velocity may be con- 

sidered as ten times greater. One pound will convey 
about 1,000 heat units, water conveying but 20. One 


down it will be noticed that considerable effort is made 
by the air in its endeavors to rush in and fill the void 
created by the outgoing water and not until this void 
is filled will the water run out freely. This same 
process takes place in a cold radiator or pipe. When 
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pound of steam occupies 20 cubic feet of space, one 
pound of water occupies but 27 8-10 cubic inches of 
space. A steam radiator may be shut off entirely if 
desired, while with water it must be constantly cir- 
culating to prevent freezing. 

The greatest objection to the use of steam is the 
pounding and cracking in the pipes, of which we all 
know much, but understand little of its cause or rem- 
edy. If we did, we would not be so ready to advise 
our neighbors in the use of hot air or some other 
scheme to counteract the evil. 

If a bottle be filled with water, then turned upside 


steam is turned on a battle takes place between the 
hot steam seeking to enter and the cold water and air 
in the pipes or radiator that block its passage. The 
convulsions are more pronounced than in the case of 
the bottle due to the greater differences of pressure and 
temperature. Incidentally, it occur's to the writer that 
when this process of cracking and thumping in steam 
pipes takes place in the early hours of the morning 
there must be some similarity of temper—on the part 
of the occupant of the room, as the language some- 
times used would not be printed by this magazine. 
The cold air in the radiator is caused by leaky valves 
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and joints and also by the condensation of steam. 
To get good circulation it is necessary that there must 
be some way by which the cold air may be drawn out. 
To relieve the air pressure, air relief valves are 
usually brought into play, these valves being made 
on the thermostatic principle, expanding when the 
heat strikes them and closing when the heat leaves 
the valve. They have been used for many years in 
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different forms and new ones on the same principle 
are constantly being placed upon the market. As the 
thermostat itself is generally a piece of hard rubber 
it soon loses its expansive qualities, and in any event, 
it is necessarily cold when open and lets the air into 
the radiator which has to be forced out when the 
steam seeks to enter. Other forms of these devices 
have a double thermostat supposed to work both ways 
and correct the evil referred to in the former class, 
that is, they are intended to let the air out and then 
close tightly and stay closed until the letting out 
process is again required. Of this latter the writer 
must confess some ignorance notwithstanding the 
claims made for them. They may apparently work 





well for a little while, but one thing, however, is cer- 
tain—that no two opposing forces of equal power 
can create anything but an equilibrium or else destroy 
each other, even as the Kilkenny cats who are said 
to have had their tails tied together and thrown over 
a clothes line, whereupon their opposite views caused 
them to fight until nothing was left but the tales 
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(told). In any event, notwithstanding the new styles 
of these devices (not cats) that are doled out every 
year when old ones fail to work, generally speaking, 
it will be seen that they are not adapted to the pur- 
pose and are but one of the exhibitions of the crude- 
ness employed in steam heating systems. If this is 
doubted it might be well to examine and take note. 
You will find them the cause of more broken jack- 
knife blades than anything else, due to the fact that 
the knife blade is the handiest thing to use in place of 
a screw driver when the air valve fails to work; or go 
into some public place or office building, watch them 
sputter or exude stear: into the room. If perchance 
they dribble water on the floor, spoiling the carpet or 
ceiling below, then you will probably find a convenient 
cuspidor underneath, or if the occupant is not pos- 
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sessed of such an article he generally resorts to a tin 


_ pail and hangs that underneath. 


Steam should flow in pipes and radiators precisely 
as water flows in a ditch, that is, it should flow down 
hill. If there are any pockets these will collect the 
water so that the radiator or steam pipe, assuming 
the figure reversed, becomes the pocket for the air. 
If this air is entirely extracted by some means the 
flow will be positive and the maximum of 1,500 feet 
per minute be obtained. To accomplish this in fac- 
tories and other large institutions a vacuum or air 
pump is resorted to, driven by steam or electricity. 
This is not convenient, however, in homes or apart- 
ment buildings having what are commonly called low 
pressure heating plants. It is the object, therefore, of 
this article to describe a simple method by which this 
result may be obtained in the class of steam heating 
plants last referred to. 

If you will partially fill a wash bowl or bath tub 
with water, then pull out the plug, you will soon 
notice that the water passing out through the pipe has 
displaced a volume of air and to fill this space the air 
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rushes in, which accounts for the hole in the water 
directly in the center of the drain pipe. If you wish 
to get an idea of its force put the plug in gently. As 
it nears the opening it will draw the plug to its seat 
with much force. In fact this force is great enough 
to create a vacuum in the bath tub for instance (if 
it were a closed vessel) to the extent of thirty-two 
inches, providing the height from the bath tub outlet 
to the sewer be 2.31 feet for every pound pressure or 
its equivalent vacuum required. Upon this principle 
condensers are made by a heating company of Chi- 
cago, the condenser being a device for the pur- 
pose of extracting air and condensed steam from pipes 
connecting with steam engines, vacuum pans and like 
heat apparatus. Some years ago application was made 
of one of these condensers in a large factory to a 
steam heating system. The result was not only 
satisfactory at that time, but it has been done 
a number of times since. The objections, how- 
ever, to these applications were that the cold water 
used for injection purposes mingled with the hot 
water condensed by the heating apparatus resulting in 
the waste of the heat which might otherwise have 
been conserved by returning it to the boiler. There- 
fore, application was made whereby air only was ex- 
tracted from heating systems, which has been highly 
successful. We enclose herewith a sectional view 
showing a modified form of this same device made 
by the writer, working under the permission of 
this company, and adapted to _ small heating 
plants as above described, wherein it will be noted 
that the water from city water mains is received into 
the device and flows over and down a discharge pipe, 
the quantity being nominal and regulated by the screw 
valve above. The air passes down the center of the 
opening through the valve and is discharged with the 
water precisely as in the illustration of the bath tub. 

In another view the application of this apparatus is 
also shown usually placed in the basement of the build- 
ing, directly under the joists at the high point so that 
the height may be sufficient to create some slight 
vacuum. The small vent valve is placed upon me 
radiator, as shown in the sectional cut, in place of 
the air valve. It has no opening or cannot discharge 
anywhere but into the small pipe leading into the 
basement, this pipe being the discharge air line. At 
the end of this air line the inducer is placed which 
lifts the air from a dirt trap so arranged that if some 
little condensation should occur it will discharge that 
also. The small gauge is placed on the pipe showing 
the amount of vacuum or pressure that may be used. 
In operation, after the vent valves are set slightly open 
and steam turned on, the cock and screw valve on the 
top of the inducer are properly adjusted, after which 
anyone can open the main valves both in the dis- 
charge and water supply and set the apparatus in 
operation for a short time or continuously. The 
effect, therefore, is to draw all air from the radi- 
ators and discharge it to the sewer, saving all annoy- 


ance of leaky valves and producing a perfect means of 
circulation. In addition to this, if a vacuum of some 
extent be created, it is a known fact that the water 
in the boiler would boil at a much lower temperature, 
hence the vapor arising to the radiators in mild 
weather would furnish sufficient heat to do the work 
of heatine without the extra expense usually incurred 
in getting up two or three pounds of steam pressure 
which is common in this class of apparatus. 


Sd 


Cleaning Furniture 


For varnished furniture dampen the cloth with 
kerosene, but for genuine polished surfaces a differ- 
ent treatment is required. When the polished surface 
of the piano is soiled and dull looking wet over with 
paraffin oil and let it remain for two hours. Apply 
this oil sparingly, and at the end of the time polish 
with linen and chamois. Always use two cloths for 
dusting, one in each hand. Then every time the left 
hand rests on a polished surface there will not be 
left trace of soiled fingers and overspiration. For 
carved furniture that is dusty use a fine paint brush 
dipped in kerosene oil, brush over the carvings, and 
they will appear bright as when new, or dip the 
brush in a good furniture polish. 


we 


Imitation Sandstone 


The Prussian government is erecting at Stettin a 
building composed of imitation sandstone, granite and 
marble. The sandstone forms the greater part of 
the exterior. The framework is of brick. All the 
blocks, window frames, sills, columns, roof, balcony 
and portal ornaments are of imitation stone and are 
so exactly cast and numbered that they can be fitted 
together and set with little or no chiseling. The 
pressing or stamping of the molded pieces is done 
by hand. From three to four weeks are required for 
drying. The cost is said not to exceed half that of 
natural stone, and the durability is equal. 


w 
Best Ever 


“The August copy of the AMERICAN CARPENTER 
AND BUILDER has been received. It is the best maga- 
zine for carpenters and builders I have ever seen and 
should be in the hands of every carpenter.”—John 
Hunt, 910 North Beville avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 


w 
Leads Them All 


“T think more of the AMERICAN CARPENTER AND 
BuILper than of all other journals combined. While 
all are good, the CARPENTER AND BUILDER certainly 
ranks first.”—M. H. Drapen, 1215 West 18th St., Bed- 
ford, Ind. 
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Painting the New House 


V. WATER PAINTS USED EXTENSIVELY FOR EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR WORK—WHITEWASH AS A 
PRESERVATIVE OF WOOD—WHY IT IS SO GENERALLY USED 


CLASS of paints that has come into consider- 

able use within the past few years, should be 

considered here, since they are not only used for 
interior work but also, to a great extent, for the 
cheaper class of exterior painting. These are the so- 
called water paints, because they are mixed with 
water in order to reduce them to the proper consis- 
tency for application. But they are not water paints 
in the sense that ordinary paints are linseed oil paints, 
for in these latter the oil not only serves the purpose 
of thinning the paint to working consistency but it also 
acts as the binding medium, and the dried or oxidized 
linseed oil holds the particles of paint together and 
holds the paint film tightly to the wood. Water paints 
depend for their binding medium upon some other sub- 
stance, the water serving merely as a “thinner,” the 
same as turpentine or benzine acts in oil paints. When 
a water paint has dried, the water has completely dis- 
appeared—evaporated—and left the particles of paint 
held together by the binding medium which the paint 
contained. When a linseed oi! paint dries, the oil 
hardens by uniting with oxygen to form a tough, 
leatherlike mass, and remains in the paint to hold the 
particles of pigment together. 

Water colors have been used by artists for a long 
time, and are made by grinding up the pigment very 
fine with gum, and pressing it in cakes, or else this 
ground mass is kept moist by the addition of glycerine, 
making the ordinary “moist colors,” that are put up in 
tubes or in small china “pans.” But these water colors 
are used only for painting pictures upon paper and 
possess no weather resisting properties. Another class 
of pigments that are ground in water are the distemper 
or fresco colors, used for painting upon plaster or tint- 
ing ceilings or walls. The binder, in this case, is 
usually glue, which is added when mixing the paint. 
Such paints can readily be washed off; are valueless 
for outside painting; and will be considered in con- 
nection with the painting of interior plastered walls. 

Whitewash is the oldest form of water paints, al- 
though it is not strictly weatherproof. Still ordinary 
whitewash is much used on the outside of farm build- 
ings, fences and the like, as well as for the interior of 








stables, cellars, factories and similar places, and even 
when used outdoors a good coat of whitewash will last 
for a number of months and is so cheap and involves 
so little labor in the application that its renewal is a 
matter of comparatively littke moment. Whitewash 
is made by a simple mixture of unslaked lime with 
water, and is applied to the surface in the consistency 
of thin cream. It will naturally adhere better to a 
rough surface like brickwork or unplaned lumber than 
it will to a smooth board. When dry the water evap- 
orates and a coating of lime is left upon the white- 
washed surface. This does not serve to waterproof 
the wood to which it is applied, since rain wil! soak 
into whitewash, but a newly whitewashed house is neat 
in appearance, and this neatness is retained for several 
months. Moreover whitewash, being disinfectant in its 
nature, is sanitary and acts as a wood preservative. And 
what is even more important, whitewash is one of the 
best fire retarders that has yet been discovered. Indeed, 
if the joists and studding of the newly built house 
were well whitewashed, and then if the rough sheath- 
ing were whitewashed inside and out and the under 
side of the floor boards were given a good heavy coat 
of whitewash, there would be little opportunity for a 
fire to gain much headway before it could be extin- 
guished, since fires usually spread in the air spaces that 
are left between the studs and the floor joists. The 
expense of such a method of fireproofiing is very slight 
indeed, compared with its effectiveness. If one of the 
paint spraying machines is used by which the white- 
wash is thrown on by air pressure in a thin spray, 
similar to the spraying machine used for ridding trees 
of insects the whitewash can be applied much thicker 
and will penetrate the cracks between the boards and 
all the nooks and crannies in the bridging of the joists 
much better than it can be made to do when applied 
with a brush, rendering it even more valuable as a 
fire retardent. 

The chief objection to whitewash is its lack of dura- 
bility for outside use, as it will, in a few months begin 
to be washed off by the rain and it consequently re- 
quires frequent renewal. Besides this it is apt to pow- 
der off on one’s clothes, if you lean against a white- 
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washed surface. The following method will serve for 
preparing a whitewash for inside use that is reasonably 
free from this defect. Take good builder’s lime and 
slake it by soaking it with warm water, allowing it to 
fall into a fine powder in the open air. Make it very 
thin by the addition of water and to every pailful add a 
pint of flour previously made into paste, or better still 
add a solution of one pound of ordinary alum in hot 
water to every gallon of whitewash. The first coat 
should be applied very thin, so as to bind to the wall. 
The addition of alum will prevent the second coat from 
rubbing up the first coat and thereby make a more uni- 
form surface. 

To make whitewash that will stand the weather rea- 
sonably well, add one part of salt by weight to three 
parts of lime. 

Another method of preparing a whitewash for out- 
door work, so that it will stand the weather fairly well 
is to take one pound of lime, and slake it with warm 
water as before mentioned. Then take one-quarter of 
a pound of Burgundy pitch and dissolve it by gentle 
heat in a pint of linseed oi!. Add to the hot lime one 
gallon of skimmed milk, and then pour in the mixture 
of pitch and oil, a little at a time, stirring constantly. 
Finally add three pounds of bolted whiting. If too 
stout to work eveniv, add more skimmed milk. This, 
however, ceases to be a true whitewash, and partakes 
more of the nature of a paint, since it depends for its 
binding properties upon the milk, the linseed oil and 
the pitch. 

Some years ago the United States government had 
a formula for a cheap water paint that was used on 
the outside of lighthouses and which seemed to stand 
fairly well. To prepare it, one-half bushel of lime is 
slaked with boiling water, and kept covered during the 
slaking to retain the steam. When cold it is strained 
through an ordinary sieve or paint strainer and then 
one peck of salt, dissolved in warm water, three pounds 
of rice flour stirred in water and boiled to a thin paste, 
one pound Spanish whiting and one pound pale glue 
dissolved in water, are added to the strained lime mix- 
ture, thoroughly stirred and allowed to stand, well cov- 
ered, for several days before using. This wash must 
be warmed in a kettle before using and applied with 
wall brushes as hot as it can be done without injuring 
the bristles. Such a paint wears well on wood, brick 
or stone. If a buff tint is desired, French ochre, 
ground dry, may be used as a coloring, and if a reddish 
tone is desired, Venetian red should be used. A red- 
dish buff is obtained by a combination of ochre and 
Venetian red. Chrome yellow should not be used, 
since this pigment is affected by lime. 

A red wash can be made by mixing dry Venetian 
red, to which whiting or quicklime is added, with 
skimmed milk. The addition of a half gallon of lin- 
seed oil to each gallon of this wash will render it 
waterproof, but even without the oil it will stand for 


years. 


It will be noted that some of the washes mentioned 
above depend partially for their binding properties 
upon skimmed milk. In 1879 the New York Evening 
Post published three formulas for paints or washes 
made up chiefly from lime or cement and skimmed 
milk. At the time, in commenting upon this, a leading 
paint periodical said: ‘Common lime whitewash has 
some preservative qualities, but skimmed milk has 
none, though it is not bad diet for swine.” Yet never- 
theless a very large class of water paints for outside 
use are made and sold to-day, and answer the purpose 
of cheap weather resisting paints very well indeed, 
that are dependent for their binding properties upon a 
product of this same skimmed milk—casein. Casein 
paints are usually sold in powdered form, the casein 
being dried and added to the lime, whiting or pow- 
dered cement that is used as the pigment base. The 
coloring matter is also added to the dry powder and 
the whole thoroughly mixed by machinery, so that the 
addition of water is all that is required to produce a 
paint that is used in the same manner as oil paint, and 
covers fairly well. Such paints dry with practically 
no gloss, and when dry, a second coat of paint can be 
applied the same as with any other paint. These casein 
paints are generally known to the trade as water 
paints, and are manufactured by a number of firms, all 
of whom, however, are required to pay a royalty to the 
owners of the basic patent. They are useful for all 
sorts of outbuildings, for painting brick walls and es- 
pecially for the interior of factories, warehouses and 
sheds. While they cannot be said to be weatherproof, 
in the sense that linseed oil paints are, still, they will 
stand considerable exposure to the weather, and on old 
weatherbeaten woodwork may be used as a priming 
under an oil paint, provided the very best results are 
not looked for. 

Still another class of water paints have been long 
extensively sold in England, and are to some extent 
sold :n this country. These are put up in paste form, 
the same as ordinary oi! paints, and require thinning 
with water to reduce them to working consistency. 
They depend upon silicate of soda or water glass as the 
binding agent. These paints have given good satis- 
faction wherever used, especially on brickwork, but 
are more expensive than the casein paints and hence 
have not come into such general use. 


w 


Better Every Issue 


I have just finished the last issue of your magazine. 
It is the best magazine of its kind published, and my 
only regret is that it is not a weekly. It gets better 
every issue—F, Kirby, Columbia, Mo. 


w 


Don’t think the money thrown away that you pay 
to a skilled architect. It will pay better returns than 
any money you put into your house. 
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Gia Stone With Steam 


VARIOUS REASONS WHY HARDENING STONE BY STEAM IS NOT PRACTICABLE—RESULTS OF TESTS MADE 
WITH STEAM-CURED STONE 


ANY have recently begun curing (hardening) 

M stone with steam, and being always ready to 

learn any improvement that may arise, I have 

the past few months made several tests, none of which 
were, in my opinion, satisfactory. 

Hollow blocks taken from the molding machine and 
placed in a chamber and subjected to 80 pounds 
steam pressure for two, four, six, eight and ten hours, 
were all hardened according to the time, viz., the ten- 
hour block being the soundest. But I found that it 
was the easiest injured by acids and that the lime in 
the cement had drawn towards the surface, which will 
cause disintegration in a few years just the same as 
blocks made in the ordinary way with cement contain- 
ing an excess of lime, only that in the steam-cured 
block its interior would remain sound. 

Blocks cured by steam are also less absorbent, which 
may lead to their use, but I feel confident a reaction 
will set in, as the strongest blocks made are those 
which absorb freely. 

As the steam curing acts in the nature of baking the 
cement I find that such blocks are lacking in fireproof 
qualities, viz., blocks made with cement 1,200 degrees 
fireproof when steam cured, discolor at 450 degrees 
and crumble at 700 degrees, which is certainly a great 
reduction, and does not look well for the sand lime 
brick industry, but I have not had the time to make 
tests of the latter. 

Blocks made of crushed furnace slag and cement 
can be more successfully cured by steam, as these did 
not show the least injury by heat and were unaffected 
by acid, but why, is the question I hope someone 
better versed in chemistry than I will answer. 

The recent heavy advance in the price of Portland 
cement has done much to introduce cement made of 
furnace slag, sometimes known as Puzzalon cement. 
Heretofore I have condemned all slag cement for ex- 
posed work, but I have always known that a very 
great difference exists in this cement, hence I have 
given it much attention of late with very severe tests, 
and find that any cement containing much magnesia 
cannot be used in block work, but that cement made 
from slag that has a small per cent of magnesia is 
better than some Portland cement, as it is much 
stronger, but does not endure exposure. 


A College of Concrete Construction 


The building illustrated herewith, for which the 
preparatory work was begun at Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 
Ist, will be completed about Sept. Ist, 1906, and will 
no doubt be one of the greatest examples in artificial 
stone construction in the world. 

The walls will be of hollow blocks from at least 
eight different machines; all blocks will imitate dark 





blue granite, the sills, lintels and trimmings being of 
a granite finish finer than the product of any natural 
quarry; the interior finish will be that of various col- 
ored artificial marble, the floors of marble tile and the 
roof covered with concrete shingles; the construction 
work will be of concrete steel, the door and window 
frames being of reinforced marble. 

The building will be utilized as a school for con- 
crete engineering, and will also conduct correspond- 
ence courses. The school has secured temporary 
quarters in the Cuyahoga Building, located on the 
public square, and opens Sept. Ist. The leading spirits 
in this enterprise are Joseph A. Anders, a man of 
much business experience, who is secretary and treas- 
urer, and Fred W. Hagloch, who is designer of the 
structure and who will personally superintend the 
instruction. 


w 


The vast difference between work in the abstract 
and work in the concrete is realized to the fullest only 
by those who have laid a sidewalk. 
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Plumbing 
— 





Wu.R.MARSHALL. 


Disposal of Sewerage in Country Districts 


A COMPLETE DISCUSSION OF HOW TO BEST DISPOSE OF SEWERAGE WHERE THERE IS NO GENERAL SYSTEM— 
HOW TO CONSTRUCT CESSPOOLS TO AVOID CONTAMINATING THE SURROUNDING SOIL 


are no public sewers at hand is often a matter 

of some difficulty. Formerly, it was believed 
that as long as a running body of water, river or creek, 
or even a slough, was at hand, into which the sewer- 
age could be emptied, the question of adequate sewer 
systems was solved for all time to come. Frequent 
epidemics of diphtheria and scarlet fever and other 


r ‘HE disposal of sewerage in districts where there 
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numerous diseases, have called forth careful scien- 
tific investigation, which has proven, beyond all ques- 
tion, that the polluting of streams contiguous to do- 
mestic water supplies with putrescent sewerage, is one 
of the greatest dangers to health. This subject is 
being more closely studied by our country residents 
every year, which is probably due to the wide pub- 
licity given it by the press in discussions and reports of 
health departments. It is our purpose to consider in 
these articles, some of the best sanitary systems and 
appliances applicable to the convenience and health of 
our country districts. To write an article advising or 
advocating any one particular system is to deal with 
one condition. A system which is adaptable for one 
place will not prove an adequate or effectual system 
for another. It is up to the plumber or builder to 
study the conditions as they exist, and to exercise a 
little good common sense. 

The old privy vault, with its revolting stench and 


inconvenience, is rapidly disappearing. Private and 
public water service have made it possible to install a 
modern equipped bath room, even in the country, 
but the sewer disposal in most cases, is a puzzling 
proposition. 
LEACHING CESSPOOL 

The primitive method of installing a leaching 

cesspool, which is a hole dug in the ground 
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deep enough to allow five or six feet of space below 
the inlet end of the house drain pipe, and five or six 
feet wide, walled up with loose stones, the bottom left 
loose and filled with about a foot of small stones and 
the top walled over with a tight arch, and the earth 
filled in to the grade level thereby depending on the 
liquid to ooze away through the porous strata, has a 
great many disadvantages. In the first place, in com- 
munities where the neighbors depend on wells for 
their water supply, it is very dangerous, as it in- 
variably pollutes the sub-soil in the neighborhood and 
contaminates the well water supply. On a farm where 
plenty of ground is available, if located at a good dis- 
tance from the dwelling, and at a lower level in the 
opposite direction from the well, it may be used with- 
out causing any harm. In case such a cesspool is 
used, always build the arch up to an opening, twenty 
inches in diameter, and run it to the surface and close 
it with an inspection cover hermetically sealed by a 
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rubber gasket between the lid (which is bolted down) 
and the rim, and you will probably be saved the trouble 
and expense of digging down to the arch and breaking 
it open some day. 

This summer, in a small, country town, I witnessed 
the blank look of despair of a local sprinkling cart 
man, who was called upon to pump out a cesspool 
(which, on account of its being built in clay, refused to 
drain) when he lost his suction hose down into the 








IRON INSPECTION MAN-HOL Cover 
WITH BocTeDp Lip. 


cesspool through the small vent pipe through which 
he was pumping, with the alternative of digging down 
and breaking the arch open, or buying a new hose. 
He bought a new one, and “cussed” the plumber and 
owner for “skinning” the job by omitting the man- 
hole. 


SUB-SURFACE IRRIGATION FOR SEWERAGE DISPOSAL 

The system of sub-surface irrigation for sewerage 
disposal has been very well thought of by our best 
sanitary engineers, and used quite extensively by them, 
the origin of which is attributed to the Rev. Henry 
Moule of England, and greatly improved upon by 
some of our eminent engineers. Realizing that the soil 
next to the surface, to a depth of from eight to four- 
teen inches (which is impregnated with oxygen neces- 
sarily essential to the development of bacteria of the 
earth and supplemented at least during a part of the 
year by vegetation) was the ideal condition for de- 
stroying organic matter buried in it until the sub- 
surface system was conceived, consisting of two abso- 
lutely tight cesspools or concrete receptacles, as shown 
in sketch, built circular in shape, arched over, and 
with extended manholes to surface, with tight inspec- 
tion covers, also provided with vent opening for the 
escape of gases, one tank to receive the drain from 
the house and to retain the solids and grease; the 
other for the liquid sewerage, connected together with 
an overflow pipe in such a manner that the first basin 
is drained into the second, without disturbing the 
grease and scum in the top of the first one, with a 
baffle plate, as shown, to prevent an underflow current 
from carrying the solids through to the second basin. 

In the sketch, we show an inspection basin with 
the syphon for emptying the liquid outside of the 
second basin. The advantage of this is that in case of 


the syphon failing to work properly, it is accessible 
without disturbing the other two tanks. Another very 
frequent construction, which, of course, avoids the 
expense of the inspection basin, is to place the syphon 
in the second tank and protect it with a wire screen. 
The advantage of having the inspection basin, of 
course, is obvious, and hardly needs to be further com- 
mented upon here. The opening from the syphon is 
now run with a four or six-inch (depending upon the 
amount of sewerage) vitrified salt glazed sewer pipe 
with tightly cemented joints, to a point down grade, 
where it is connected with four by two-inch “Y” 
branches to a series of two or three-inch porous drain 
tile, which should be laid in a trench about ten inches 
deep, never deeper, on boards, with a very small fall 
about three or four inches per hundred feet, tiles to 
be laid with open joints, and joints to be covered with 
a half ring of vitrified clay or cup, to protect same 
from filling up when buried. The liquid tank can be 
emptied in several ways, either with a sluice valve or a 
gate valve, both of which necessitates personal atten- 
tion. The advantage of using the syphon is that it is 
automatic. 

There are a great many different kinds of syphons 
on the market, and it is sometimes a matter of per- 
sonal opinion as to which is the best. The one shown 
in the sketch is what is known as the Rhodes-Wil- 
liams’ syphon. The liquid tank should not be emptied 
more often than once every twenty-four hours, which 
allows plenty of time for the ground to thoroughly 
drain, and to breathe in more oxygen, and then in a 
volume sufficiently large enough to fill all the drain 
pipes at once, to insure an even distribution. ‘his 
system is, of course, preferably adapted to a porous 


DETAILS OF BAFFLE PLATE. 


or gravel soil; in places where clay soil conditions 
exist, the soil should be drained at least four feet 
below the level with porous drain. 
SCEPTIC TANK SYSTEM 

Another system, which is now being used in a great 
many country towns, villages, public institutions and 
country residences, is the sceptic tank system of sew- 
erage treatment. This system consists of a tank of 
suitable dimensions from which light and air are ex- 
cluded. The sewerage enters this tank through sub- 
merged inlets, so that the contents are disturbed by 
the inflow as little as possible. The outlet is also sub- 
merged, and consists of a slotted pipe through which 
the effluent passes to a system of filters, which by 
an ingenious device are filled and emptied automatic- 
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ally. The filter effluent, if run into any available 
creek or river, is of high quality and perfectly in- 
offensive, and it remains so. This system of effecting 
the purification of sewerage by bacterial agencies, 
while very ancient, is attributed to Mr. Donald Cam- 
eron of Exeter, who, after years of study, conceived 
the idea of changing the polluting method of sewer- 
age to a harmless and inoffensive condition, solely by 
the operating of natural agencies. 


Briefly summarized, the liquification of the solids in 
the tank is the work of anaerobic germs under condi- 
tions favorable to the development of the anaerobic 
germs and the purification of the effluent from this 
tank, by oxidizing the polluting matter, is the work 
of the aerobic germs, which differ from the anaerobic 
germs, which only thrive in the absence of air and 
light, requiring plenty of oxygen to enable them to 
perform their functions. 


Three Attractive Houses 


DESIGNED FOR VARIOUS PARTS OF THE COUNTRY—ERECTED AT A MODERATE COST—MATERIALS USED 
IN THEIR CONSTRUCTION 


which can be erected at a moderate cost. The 

floor plans and the dimensions of the various 
rooms are given. This will be a great help to the 
carpenters and builders who may get some suggestions 
from these plans. 

‘rhe house on page 395 was designed by a southern 
architect for a small southern family. It is in the form 
of a bungalow and is very popular throughout the 
south. There is no basement under the house and all 
the rooms are on the first floor. The entire house is 
constructed and finished with southern yellow pine. 
The outer wall is covered from the ground to the 
window sills with rough undressed boards which were 
dipped into creosote stain before being nailed in place. 
The living rooms are on one side of the hall, while the 
bedrooms and bath room are on the other. The wide 
hall extends through the entire house and connects 
the two large porches which add very materially to 
the comfort and appearance of the house. All the 
rooms and the hall have large open fire places which 
are a source of comfort on cool evenings. The large 
projecting eaves are a great help in protecting the 
windows from the sun, thereby making the house 
cooler. 

The house on page 396 was designed for a small 
family. Although the house is small, it shows what 
good arrangement will do to make all the space avail- 
able. A pleasant feature is the open stairway in the 
hall. In a house of this size it is always well to have 
the rooms as square as possible, for although little 
nooks and dens are pleasant features to have in a 
house, the space in a small house like this one does 
not warrant them. It will also be noticed that on the 
second floor, instead of using part of the bedroom for 
a clothes closet, that part of the second floor which 
has a slanting ceiling is used for that purpose. The 
size of the house on the ground space is twenty-five 
by twenty-seven feet. 

The house on page 397 is constructed of cement 
and wood, the lower part being cement while the 
upper part is of wood. The roof is shingled. The 
living room and parlor are finished in oak while the 
rest of the house is finished in yellow pine. The cellar 


, ; \HIS month three attractive houses are shown 


extends under the entire house and contains store and 
fuel rooms. The living room is the most important 
one in the house, and the others are built around and 
with reference to it. A brick fireplace helps to make 
the living room a pleasant place for the family to con- 
gregate. The second floor contains three bedrooms 
and a bath room. The bedrooms are all equipped with 
clothes closets. 
4 
A Japanese Farmhouse 

Now that the interest of the world is centered upon 
the country of Japan it will be interesting to the car- 
penters and builders to know of the kind of houses 
these people live in. 

We are publishing on the cover page of this issue a 
typical Japanese country village: The farmers live 
in villages and their farms are sometimes two or three 
miles away from their homes. There houses are al- 
ways picturesque, with their high roofs, which are 
covered with bark of trees. The thickness of these 
roofs can be plainly seen in the picture, also the novel 
ridge upon each house which both protects the roof 
and holds it together. 


How to Clean Paint Brushes 
To clean paint brushes first soak the brushes in 
turpentine and afterward wash in soapy water in which 
a little soda is dissolved. For brushes that have been 
used for varnish use spirits of wine or methylated 
spirit instead of turpentine. 


w 
Better and Better 
“T really can’t express the value of your magazine. 
Every issue grows better and better. I don’t see how 
any carpenter’s kit can be complete without the 
AMERICAN CARPENTER AND BUuILDER.’”—W. J. La- 
cone, Greenwood, Miss. 


w 
Would Not Be Without It 
“T can always speak a good word for the AMERICAN 
CARPENTER AND BUILDER. I would not be without 


it for twice the price. Wishing you much success.” 
—A. S. Hinton, McComb City, Miss. 
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A Modern 


Ice House 


ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT BUILDINGS IN CONNECTION WITH A DAIRY FARM—HOW TO BEST 
CONSTRUCT THEM TO PREVENT ICE FROM MELTING 


HIS month we are illustrating the third of the 
group of farm buildings built on Geo. B. 
Robbins’ farm near Hinsdale. 

The building illustrated in this article is the ice- 
house, and as this building is indispensable in connec- 


the ice bunker doors of the cold storage room in the 
dairy building, for convenience in filling the bunkers 
without the use of teaming from the ice-house, saving 
time and shrinkage of ice due to handling in warm 
weather. 








tion with a dairy farm, too much attention cannot be 
given to its construction. 

Most ice-houses are built adjacent to the ice field for 
the convenience of filling the house by drifting the 
ice up to the elevator, hoisting and sliding it into place 
without the need of additional handling which is re- 
quired when the building is some distance from the 
shore. This is good economy when its contents is 
to be distributed to various places of consumption ; but 
as in this case all its contents is to be used in the 
dairy building, it has been located directly opposite 








Ice-houses are built for utility and to be profitable 
all unnecessary work for exterior looks is avoided 
as much as possible, but the walls and ceiling of the 
house must be very carefully constructed, making 
all joints tight and of a material that will not readily 
absorb heat, in order to avoid a large percentage of 
shrinkage of its.contents. In order to check the con- 
tinuous and never ceasing leakage of heat through its 
walls, windows, doors and ceilings, an insulation of 
the highest standard should be used, and although it 
is impossible to stop the leakage entirely, the saving 
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produced by improving the insulation justifies the in- 
vestment spent for the purpose. 

Air is one of the best non-conductors of heat, pro- 
viding it is not in motion, but as soon as it is allowed 
room to form currents it will carry a large quantity 
of heat from the outer to the inner wall by convection, 
since rapid currents are formed when air is free to 
move between walls differing only a few degrees in 
temperature. 

From these facts it is concluded that a wall having 
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the largest number of dead air spaces will admit the 
least heat, regardless of the size of the air spaces; an 
air space one-half an inch wide is just as effective 
as one six inches wide and as there may be several 
degrees difference between the outer and inner sur- 
face of the air space, a current may be caused by the 
air expanding and ascending against the warm sur- 
face and contracting and descending against the cold 
surface as illustrated in Fig. 1. To check this cir- 
culation of air the spaces are sometimes filled with a 
fiber or powdered material which is also a non-con- 
ductor of heat and which will not completely replace 
the air but stop its circulation by friction. The ma- 
terials generally used for this purpose are fine cinders, 
hair felt, mineral wool, granulated cork, charcoal, 
sawdust, etc., certain materials being preferable to 
meet certain requirements. 

In order to prevent the air from circulating from 
one air space to another it is necessary to build the 


partitions between air spaces absolutely air tight and 
this can best be accomplished by building the parti- 
tions of two thickness of tongue grooved sheating 
boards with a layer of air-tight building and insulat- 
ing paper between, with the joints well lapped and re- 
turned around all angles and corners. 

The herein illustrated detail drawing will give the 
reader a very clear conception of the wall construction 
which is quite similar to that used by Armour & Co. 
and some of the leading packing, railroad and cold 
storage companies. 

This building has a double set of doors and a double 
gig elevator, so arranged that when the ice-house 
is being filled, one gig will ascend while the other de- 
cends, the latter acting as a counter balance. The 
elevators are operated by horse power transmitted 
through a cable, so that while the horse travels in one 
direction one elevator will ascend and the _ other 
descend, and when the horse goes in the opposite direc- 
tion the elevators will also travel the reverse. In 
summer months, for unloading, the horse cable is de- 
tached and one elevator is attached with a cable over 
a large sheave to a counter weight, which pulls the 
empty gig up and the weight of the ice when the gig 
is loaded will cause it to drop again, the drop being 
controlled by a friction brake attached to the sheaves 
and having a lever and cord so it can be operated from 
the lower platform. 

The floor of the ice-house is constructed from two- 
inch plank laid two inches apart on sleepers, laid 
two feet apart and bedded in crushed stone. The 
water from the melted ice will find its way through 
the crushed stone to drain tile which carry it to a 
trapped catch basin connected with the sewer. 

This building is twenty feet wide by thirty feet long 
and sixteen feet high inside and has a capacity of 
about 225 tons. The exterior is finished with drop 
siding and a stained shingle roof. 


ws 


Poultry House Construction 
BY R. B. SANDO 


This is the first of a series of articles by the writer 
on poultry house construction which will appear in 
future issues of the AMERICAN CARPENTER AND 
Burtper. The plans will be suited to the require- 
ments of all classes of poultry keepers—from the man 
in the city, who keeps a dozen fowls in his backyard, 
to the man who produces thousands annually and de- 
votes his entire time to the business. All the designs 
that will be given are modeled after, or adapted from, 
plans used and approved by practical poultrymen. 
The buildings described have been selected as furnish- 
ing typical examples of different styles of poultry 
houses. As a comparison of the plans will show, 
many of the details may be applied in any or all of 
the various styles of houses. Having selected the 
style of house which suits him best, anyone intelligent 
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enough to build a poultry house can adapt to it such 
minor features of other designs as his situation de- 
mands and his means allow. All the drawings show 
neat buildings, devoid of ornament. In nearly all 
the plans given it is designed that the ground floor 
shall be of earth, which is, in most cases, the most 
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satisfactory floor material, and should be used when- 
ever practicable. Cement floors are also good, how- 
ever; where they are used the poultry house will gen- 
erally present a more attractive appearance and can 
be kept cleaner, with less labor, than a house having 
earth or wooden flgors. Wooden floors should not 
be used if they can be avoided. 

The house here shown is in the shape of a hexagon 
and makes a very handsome and convenient house, 
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and is just the thing for the city lot, where space is 
limited. The ground or floor plan will show you 
the interior arrangement. The size of this house is 
ten feet six inches, and each of the sides is six feet 
three-quarters inch in length. The corner posts are 
six feet long and the center of the house nine feet 
from floor to peak of roof. The house should be built 
with one window facing directly south and the other 
one facing southeast, thus allowing an abundance of 
sunlight to enter the building in the morning, when it 
is most needed. 


Building Material From Waste 


From Liverpool comes the idea of disposing of 
city rubbish by burning it and building houses of 
the residue. The cinders left from the burning of 
rubbish at the municipal “destructors” are crushed 
and moulded with cement into great wall slabs, each 
with the door and window openings moulded in place, 
and even an interior iron framework for putting the 
whole together. The slabs, some of them weighing 
eleven tons, are handled by derricks. When set up, 
the iron frames are bolted together and the joinings 
closed with cement. 

An entire block of buildings has thus been erected 
upon a site of a dilapidated quarter which was de- 
stroyed as a matter of necessity. The new houses are 
described as neat, healthful and very cheap and are 
expected to yield the city a good per cent upon its in- 
vestment. 

Our cities are yearly paying large amounts to have 
our rubbish carted away to some out-of-the-way place, 
where it is scattered over a large area of ground, 
which is thereby rendered almost valueless. There is 
no reason why the idea put into practice by Liverpool 
cannot be followed by our American cities, thereby 
solving the problem of disposing of our waste material 
in a more effectual manner, besides opening a new field 
in the line of building material. 


a 


If Bureau Drawers Stick 


When a bureau drawer sticks and refuses to pull out 
comfortably, take it out and rub common yellow soap 
freely on the lower edges, on the pieces on which it 
slides and on the wide front piece. Return the drawer 
to its place, pull it back and forth a few times and 
you will have no further trouble. 


4 
Paper Floors Next 


Paper floors are growing in favor in Germany. 
They have no joints to harbor dust fungi, or vermin, 
and feel soft under foot. They are also cheaper than 
hardwood floors. The paper is spread in the form 
of paste, rolled, and when dry is painted to imitate 
wood. 


w 
Could Tell Him in a Moment 


Mr. Munn E. Baggs—‘Now, then, you know what 
kind of house I want. What will it cost to build it?” 

Architect—“Well—um—what was the amount you 
originally intended to put into the building?” 


Sd 


“Now,” said the teacher, who had been giving an 
elementary talk upon architecture, “can any little boy 
ase 


tell me what a ‘buttress’ is: 
“T know,” shouted Tommy Smart. “A nanny goat.” 
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Something the Boys Can Make 


A COMPLETE DESCRIPTION WITH ILLUSTRATIONS SHOWING HOW TO MAKE A COAT HANGER AND HANGING SHELVES— 
EVERY STEP TO BE TAKEN IS GIVEN IN DETAIL WITH THE KINDS OF TOOLS TO USE 


common that every boy will recognize it at 


once. 
As was said in the first of this series of articles, 
every piece described for beginners is given for a 


\ IG. 1 represents a coat hanger. Its use is so 








purpose aside from that of its usefulness. The coat- 
hanger is useful, but in addition to its usefulness it 
requires certain new tool operations in its making 
with which the beginner needs to become acquainted. 

Heretofore I have said select a piece of stock for 
the thing which was to be made, taking it for granted 
the boys would be able to find in the scrap pile of the 
shop about the size needed. Where the boys work 
in classes, as at school, the stock for the first few 
pieces is usually prepared for them bv the teacher or 
his helper. It is cut so that but one kind of saw is 
needed. Most boys have probably had occasion to 
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Figa2 
learn by this time, if they have been unable to find 
stock of the approximate size, that all saws do not 
work equally well in whatever direction they are used 
with reference to the grain of the wood. 

The back-saw, which has been suggested for use, is 
usually filed so as to cut either across the grain or 
with it. There are certain limitations, however, to its 
use. The iron back prevents its use except on small 
work. It does not cut so rapidly nor well as the saws 
which are filed to cut in one direction or the other only. 

Fig. 3 shows the way the teeth of the rip-saw look 
when viewed from two directions, the side and the 








edge. It also shows a cross-section of the saw blade. 

Select from your tools the saw whose teeth are 
shaped like those of Fig. 3. Upon a piece of waste 
wood try cutting, first across the grain, then with the 
grain. You cannot fail to notice the difference in 
the way the saw cuts. In fact, you will probably be 
unable to make it cut at all in one of the directions. 

Now select a saw whose teeth are shaped like those 
of Fig. 4. This saw is called the cross-cut saw. Try 
the same experiment as with the rip-saw. You will 
find that it will cut in one direction much better than 
the other. This saw cuts better across the grain, and 
the rip-saw cuts better with the grain. 
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There must be a reason for this, and it is found 
in the manner of shaping the teeth. The rip-saw is 
but a blade of steel having a great many little chisels 
so arranged as to cut one after another as the saw is 
pushed forward, the cutting edges, like that of the 
chisel, being on the end of the teeth and at right angles 
to the side. 

To prove that this kind of a tooth is best suited for 
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FIG. 4 


cutting with the grain, take a small chisel, and, hold- 
ing the cutting edge across the grain, make a number 
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of cuts, one back of another. The fibers of the wood 
are neatly cut. Now hold the cutting edge parallel 
with the grain and the first cut will split the wood on 
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either side of the chisel, showing that such a saw tooth 
is not suited for cutting across the grain of the wood. 

The cutting face of the tooth of the rip-saw is 
usually filed so as to make a right angle to the tooth- 
edge of the saw. This angle is called the pitch, or 
hook, of the tooth, and depends upon the kind of 
wood in which the saw is being used. 

The teeth of the cross-cut saw are shaped so as 
to cut on the sides, and are like knife points rather 
than chisel edges. This effect is obtained by filing 
with a three-cornered file, across the cutting edge, at 
an angle to the blade, instead of filing straight across, 
as in the rip-saw. 

The pitch of the teeth of the cross-cut saw vary 
according to the kind of wood to be cut, but are 
usually filed to an angle of about sixty degrees. 

The cross-section of each saw shows that the points 
of the teeth are bent out from the sides of the saw. 
This bending of the teeth is called the set, and is ob- 
tained by bending the teeth alternately, first to one 
side, then to the other; the object being to cause the 
teeth to make a cut or kerf somewhat wider than the 
blade, so that the blade can pass through easily. In 
wet wood, saws require much set to keep the spongy 
wood from pinching and holding the blade. 

In sawing, hold the saw in one hand, and in such 


a position that the cutting edge, or the tooth edge, 
will make an angle of forty-five degrees with the 
board. See that the sides of the cut shall make right 
angles with the surface. At first, it may be necessary 
to set a trysquare alongside the saw occasionally as 
the cutting proceeds. If the saw fails to follow the 
line, a slight but constant twist applied to the handle, 
as you saw, will bring the blade in position. Always 
have a line to which to work, when getting out stock 
in the rough, and saw to the line. Jt will be good 
practice for the work which requires accurate sawing. 

The stock for the coat-hanger should be ripped two 
and three-quarters inches wide, and cut to a length of 
sixteen inches with the cross-cut saw. 

Plane one surface for a working-face ; then one edge 
for a joint-edge. Care should be taken to measure 
occasionally while planing for the joint-edge, to see 
that enough stock is left out of which to get the ex- 
treme width of the coat-hanger, two and one-half 
inches. 

Mark one end around with the trysquare and knife- 
point as close to the end of the stick as possible. 
Plane it up square to the joint-edge and working-face. 
Measure the length, fifteen and one-half inches, and 
repeat at the other end, sawing if there be more than 
one-eighth of an inch to be taken off. 

In planing the ends, plane away from the corner, 
which is on the joint-edge. Should the corner which 
contains the joint-edge break or splinter, the piece 
would be ruined; but should the other corners split, 
it would not make so much difference, as they are 
cut off later. The ends need not be splintered at all 
if the end planing is done from each edge a little over 
half way, as described in the June number of this 
magazine, in this department. 

Gauge for the thickness, gauging from the working- 
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face. Set the gauge to three-quarters of an inch and 
gauge on the ends as well as the edges. 

Plane to the gauge lines. 

One step in the operation of squaring up has been 
omitted. One of the edges was not planed. Not 
only is it not necessary to plane the stock to the right 
width, two and one-half inches, but it is better not 
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to do so, as the outer curve can be more easily sawed 
when this is not done. 

To lay off the curves, begin by marking on the 
working-face, along the joint-edge, a point two and 
one-half inches from one of the ends of the piece; 
another point two and one-half inches, measured from 
the point just located; then two and three-quarters of 
an inch from this point. This last point should fall 
in the middle of the stick. The remaining half of 
the stick should be similarly marked. 

With the trysquare and pencil, square lines across 
the piece at these points. 

Measure up from the joint-edge, on each of the 
ends, five-eighths of an inch and mark. Measure up 
five-eighths of an inch on the cross line next to the 
ends, and mark. From these points continue the 
measurements one inch along the same cross lines. 
On the cross lines next to the ones just measured 
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mark off points one inch from the joint-edge; then, 
along these same lines, measure one and one-quarter 
inches. Along the middle cross line lay off a point 
one and one-eighth inches up from the joint-edge; 
then from this point, on the same line, measure one 
and three-eighths inches. Trace smooth flowing 
curves through these points. 

Another way to mark curves approximately the 
same as these is by means of the sweep arc. Drive 
two small nails, twenty-four inches apart, into a stick 
of wood. This makes a sweep for the lower curve. 
In another stick drive two nails sixteen and one-half 
inches apart. The nails should extend through the 
wood, so that one may act as a marker while the other 
acts as a center. 

To use the sweeps, fasten the coat-hanger block so 
it cannot move. With the square, draw a line at 
right angles to the joint-edge at its middle. Place 
one nail of the twenty-four-inch sweep so it will rest 
on this line, while the other nail touches a point meas- 
ured one and one-eighth inches up from the joint-edge, 
on the cross-line at the middle of the coat-hanger 
block. This sweep gives the lower curve. The other 
curve is similarly drawn, using the sixteen and one- 
half-inch sweep. One nail is placed on the line ex- 
tended at right angles to the joint-edge at the middle, 
while the other touches a point one and three-eighths 
inches above the lower curve at the center cross-line. 

Saw along these curves with the turning saw. This 


saw is quite like the common buck-saw, used in sawing 
cord-wood, but is much lighter and the blade is much 
thinner. The teeth are filed with considerable hook, 
like the rip-saw ; but at an angle to the biade, like cross- 
cut saw. It will saw, therefore, quite well in any 
direction. It is called a turning saw because the blade 
is fastened te handles which can be turned in the 
frame, thus allowing the saw to cut ordinary curves 
quite readily. 

Keep the cut a little outside of the line, so as to 
allow a small margin for smoothing up. In sawing, 
be careful to so hold the saw that the surfaces cut 
shall be at right angles to the working-face. 

Smooth to the lines, using the spoke-shave, testing 
with the trysquare as the work proceeds. The action 
of this tool is similar to that of the plane. It is a 
plane with handles on each side; and, like the plane, 
should be set so as to take a thin shaving. On the 
concave, or inside, curve, it will be necessary to shave 
from the ends of the stick toward the middle, to avoid 
roughing up the wood. On the convex curve, shave 
from the middle toward the ends. 

Gauge, with the pencil gauge, lines one-eighth of an 
inch from the convex curve on each side; and, with 
the spoke-shave, gradually round the top surface to 
these lines. Use the scraper to complete the rounding. 

Bore the hole for the hook just to one side of the 
middle line. Use a bit which will make a hole of 
sufficient size to take in the screw without the thread. 

Sandpaper, using a block for the vertical sides and 
the under side, but hold the paper free while work- 
ing the rounded top. Where the top joins the sides 
there should be a rather sharp angle. Hold the sand- 
paper so as not to destroy this angle. 

The coat-rack can be stained with an oil stain or 














FIG.8. 


given two or three coats of shellac. The shellac 
should be applied evenly with a brush, and each coat 
be allowed time to dry thoroughly before applying the 
next. Very fine sandpaper is frequently used on the 
first and second coats, after they have dried, to in- 
sure a smooth surface. _ Care needs be taken in doing 
this sandpapering not to rub so hard or long in any 
one place as to cut through the shellac. To patch up 
such places is no easy matter. 


HANGING SHELVES 


The hanging shelves shown in Fig. 5 have been 
found very useful. They may be used as book-shelves, 
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china rack, or for anything usually placed on shelves. 
Their chief advantage lies in the ease with which 
they can be put up and taken down. The hooks on 
the ends of the long arms are intended to fasten over 
the picture moulding, so that no holes need be made 
in the plaster of the wall. 

Square up two shelves, each seven-eighths of an 
inch thick by seven and three-quarters inches wide by 
thirty inches long. Get stock at the mill dressed to 
seven-eighths. The broad surfaces must, neverthe- 
less, be smoothed by hand with plane, scraper and 
sandpaper, to secure a smooth surface. 

Two kinds of joints are shown. The one shown in 
Fig. 7 is the easier to make, but is not so good as 
that shown in Fig. 8. 

To make the joint shown in Fig. 7, measure from 
the end of the shelf along an edge three-quarters of 
an inch. With the trysquare, square a sharp line at 
right angles to the edge of the board at this point a 
little over one inch long. Set the gauge to one inch 
and gauge a line parallel to the edge along which the 
measuring was done. Repeat at every corner. 

Inasmuch as nearly all surfaces will show, it mat- 
ters little how we place the face marks when putting 
the parts together. Whatever way is decided upon at 
first must be maintained throughout. Let us allow the 
XX marks to face upward and outward. 

The manner of laying out shelves for the joint 
shown in Fig. 8 is similar to that described for Fig. 7. 
The measurement from the end along the edge is but 
five-eighths of an inch, however, and the gauge is set 
to but seven-eighths of an inch. 

Saw along these lines, using the buck-saw. Test 
with the trysquare when through sawing, and touch 
up any irregularities with the chisel. These surfaces 
must be square with the working-faces and true to the 
lines, if the framework of the shelves is to square 
itself properly when put together. 

The supports can best be ripped from one and one- 
éighth-inch stock, dressed on two sides. Straighten 
and square up one edge; gauge to one and one-eighth 
of an inch, and rip, allowing a little for planing. Plane 
to the line. Repeat until the required number are ob- 
tained. 

The two forward supports are sixteen and three- 
quarter inches long without the mitered points. 
Square a line around one end far ‘enough back to allow 
for the point, and lay off the miters trom this line. 
Measure the length and repeat at the other end. 

The supports for the back are forty-eight inches 
long. They are mitered at the lower end only. The 
upper part of the back supports is beveled, or sloped, 
on the face side beginning at a point measured up from 
the lower end twenty-one and three-quarter inches. 
The tops of the back supports measure three-quarters 
of an inch by one and one-eighth inches. 

On one of the forward supports, measure from the 
bottom, on the side which is intended to face outward, 


on the end of the frame, two and seven-sixteenths 
inches. Square a pencil line across at this point. 
Again, measure up nine and seven-cighths inches, 
measuring from the line just drawn. Square a line 
as before. Now place the other forward support, also 
both back supports, together, so that the side intended 
to face out, on the ends, when the framework goes 
together, shall be up. With the trysquare, even the 
lower ends of the front supports. Also, even the 
lower ends of the back supports, but allow these to 
extend one and three-quarter inches beyond those of 
the forward supports. With the trysquare, square 
lines across the four supports to correspond with those 
placed on the one forward support. 

Set the gauge to nine-sixteenths of an inch and 
gauge these lines so as to locate the middle of the 
pieces. Gauge from the sides which shall be against 
the shelf when in place. Bore holes at these points 
with a one-quarter-inch bit. 

This completes the work on the supports, if the 
joint shown in Fig. 7 is used. Scrape and sandpaper, 
planing the mill marks, if necessary, in order to re- 
move them. If the joint shown in Fig. 8 is used, 
gains to receive the shelves must be cut in the sup- 
ports. 

To lay out these gains, measure and square very 
sharp lines seven-sixteenths of an inch on each side 
of the lines used in locating the auger holes. Do this 
before the holes are bored, and place the lines on 
those sides which will be next the shelves when in 
position. Set the gauge first to one inch and gauge 
every piece between these lines for the length of the 
gains. Gauge from the inside of the supports, on the 
sides which face to the right and left when in posi- 
tion. Next set the gauge to three-quarters of an inch 
and gauge the gains from the inside of the supports; 
on the sides which face backward on the short sup- 
ports, and on the sides which face forward on long 
supports. These gains are to be chiseled one-eighth 
of an inch deep. 

The holes in the shelves which are to receive the 
lag screws should be bored with a three-sixteenth-inch 
bit, two inches deep. Gauge lines seven-sixteenths of 
an inch from the faces to locate the position with ref- 
erence to the thickness of the shelves. If the joint, 
Fig. 7, has been used, measure along these lines from 
the side A a distance of nine-sixteenths of an inch. If 
joint, Fig. 8, has been used, proceed with the gauging 
as before, but measure seven-sixteenths of an inch 
from A. 

The slats are best got from stock dressed to one- 
quarter of an inch. Square up and straighten one 
edge and rip, after gauging to one and one-half inches. 
The longest are twenty-one inches from long point to 
long point. The shortest are nineteen inches. The 
angle at the upper ends is thirty degrees, and at the 
lower ends is fifteen. 

The slats are fastened to the ends of the shelves with 
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three-quarter-inch round head brass or blued screws. 
Holes must be drilled in the slats, to allow the screws 
to pass through easily. They are to be placed in 
position after the shelves and supports have been put 
together. Their location and spacing can be seen 
from the drawing, Fig. 6. 


The hooks at the top are made from extra heavy 
picture hooks, by straightening the lower half and 
drilling two holes in each, through which to put round- 
head screws. 

A dark finish, such as weathered oak or black Flem- 
ish, will look best with the lag screw construction. 


Next Season’s Wall Papers 


THE VARIOUS DESIGNS AND COLOR EFFECTS THAT WILL BE PUT ON THE MARKET THIS €OMING SEASON— 
NEW IDEAS TO BE INTRODUCED—PREVAILING COLORS WHICH ARE GOING TO BE; USED 


By Sidney Phillips 


OU can generally tell what kind of wall paper 

a woman will like by the way she is dressed,” 

said a well known retail wall paper dealer. “If 
she wears quiet and subdued colors, then there is no 
use showing her strong colorings and flashy designs, 
but if she is loud and gay in her dress, then she will buy 
wall paper that will fairly scream at you.” And the 
same rule will hold good in regard to the prevailing 
decorative colors. Wall paper men, who are in a 
position to know, say that the general trend in colors 
follows the fashionable colors for dress goods, for 
the women always select colors for their background 
that they think will harmonize well with their dress 
and themselves. For the next season, the prevailing 
colors will undoubtedly be browns and grays—not the 
cold pearl grays, but soft, warm gray tones, such as 
the French grays and colors midway between brown 
and gray. Greens will also be popular, but they will 
not be strong, rich green, but duller shades, and gray 
greens. There will also be some demand for certain 
shades of dull blue and for some of the yellow tones. 
But it seems pretty well indicated that the strong reds 
that were such favorites a few years ago will be com- 
paratively little used. As a rule, the deeper and 
richer colors are always in demand in the soft coal 
burning cities, such as Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati 
and Pittsburg, while the lighter and more delicate 
colors are sold in the East, where hard coal is almost 
universally burned and where wall papers are practi- 
cally never cleaned because they do not get soot be- 
grimed. 

Some of the manufacturers are showing patterns 
that strongly remind one of the parlor wall papers of 
thirty years ago—delicate ivory and white papers, or 
pale yellows, with stripes and floral figures in gold, 
and there will undoubtedly be some demand for this 
class of goods. Then there are always a great many 
people who will not have anything else but the com- 
monplace gilt papers with medallion figures and set 
patterns, with eighteen-inch friezes in the West, while 
nine-inch friezes are more popular in the East. 

Most of the better class of the new wall papers are 
refined in coloring, artistic in design and calculated 
to serve as admirable backgrounds for furniture and 
pictures. A few freaks, of course, will be seen, but 
these are adapted for special uses and are so well de- 
signed that they will prove acceptable to persons of 


the best taste. For example, one of the new wall 
papers shows a forest scene, through which one 
catches glimpses of a distant landscape; the frieze 
showing a park like effect between tall trees. Then 
there is a bold Art Nouveau paper, having a tree- 
like design, forming stripes between which we see 
small classic temples. Another paper shows countless 
flocks of sheep wandering up and down the wall in 
zig-gag lines, with apple trees here and there, while 
Little Boy Blue blows his horn and Bo Peep seeks 
for her wandering sheep. Still another paper shows 
pictures of Dutch windmills and canals with quaint 
boats. Then there are papers in which large poppies 
run riot over a well covered foliage background; for- 
est scenes, as well as tapestry designs, all of which are 
specially well adapted for the popular upper third 
treatment, in which these papers of striking design are 
used for the upper part of the wall and plain ingrain 
paper, a burlap or a quiet two-toned paper is used for 
the lower part of the wall. 

Some very handsome papers known as 
“tekkos” are shown in metallic colorings and in silk 
effects, in which the design is embossed upon a back- 
ground of the same color, but of a different texture, 
such as one finds in woven jute fabrics or in silk 
tapestries. These are particularly rich and elegant 
for panel treatments. 

Among the moderate priced papers, one notices 
many clothy effects in quiet tones, well adapted as an 
excellent background for furniture and __ pictures. 
some of them are very perfect reproductions of fabric 
and grass cloth matting. Among them are many 
striped patterns suitable for panelling by mitering. 

Some novel tile papers for bath rooms will be of- 
ered. Among them is one with flying sea birds that 
is very attractive. There are conventional orange 
trees in oblong tiles, and one tile paper shows tiny 
little birds. 

A number of the manufacturers show special papers 
for panel treatment, and there is a revival of architec- 
tural cornices and narrow binders to represent carved 
mouldings. Some of these are provided with corner 
pieces and breaks to use where the lines of the panel 
are very long. One paper gives the effect of marble 
pilasters with intermediate oblong panels of darker 
marble. 

Special picture friezes to be used with plain walls, 
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either of ingrain paper or burlaps, or to be used in 
connection with two-toned papers, are shown by a 
number of the manufacturers. One of the most 
beautiful shows fishing boats at anchor upon a quiet 
sea. This is shown in quiet gray and green tones and 
in a sunset coloring that is particularly effective. 
Then there are friezes of distant landscape with lakes 
or rivers, that one sees between tall trees in the fore- 
ground. Here is another frieze where old-fashioned 
maidens engage in playing croquet; while in contrast 
to it one finds in another a series of Japanese Geisha 
girls dancing beneath festoons of lanterns. Another 
shows quaint English cottages with thatched roofs 
and stiff and formal grass plots in front. A frieze 
in the Watteau style, with pensive swains and tender 
maidens playing at shepherds and shepherdesses is 
characteristically French in treatment and very beau- 
tiful in design. A frieze that is capable of many 
variations is the work of R. Outcault, the creator of 
Buster Brown, and this represents a series of dogs 
in grotesque attitudes behind the footlights of a thea- 
ter, some of them engaged in dancing, while others sit 
gravely looking on. These dogs can be cut out and 
used as separate figures in panel treatments. A deep 
frieze, which requires two widths of paper, is a marine 
picture, with distant lighthouses and islands and 
yachts in the middle distance. A frieze that is now in 
course of production will have twelve foot repeats, 
and will represent a road with a procession of auto- 
mobiles. The firm making this have something entire- 
ly new in wall papers, whereby they obtain effects 
heretofore scarcely possible with the most expensive 
hand prints, but they are now made upon a machine. 
Heretofore the greatest length of pattern between the 
repeats was limited by the small wooden roller upon 
which the pattern is engraved. But by this new pro- 
cess a cylinder eight feet in diameter is used, capable 
of producing two lengths of paper, each twelve feet 
long. The designs will be printed in twelve-foot 
lengths and will be so made that they are capable of 
cutting off, either at the top or the bottom to adapt 
them to the height of the room. Decorations will be 
obtained by this method that have never been attempt- 
ed before except by the use of stencils or hand work. 

Another entirely new thing is a series of friezes 
printed in washable oil colors. These are produced 
by a lithographic process, and come in sections of five 
feet, the entire design being thirty feet long without 
a repeat. Any two of the sections match up, so that 
the decorator may arrange them in any order he pre- 
fers, and an elastic section is provided by means of 
which the frieze may be adapted to any size room 
without in any way mutilating the design. Among 
the friezes of this kind that are already shown is a 
beautiful hunting scene, with dogs and deer; a won- 
derful Indian frieze, with the characteristic coloring 
of the Southwestern country, and with groups of In- 
dians on horseback. Then there are more conven- 


tional designs that will appeal to the decorator as be- 
ing suitable for dining rooms or libraries or for pub- 
lic halls. A bath room paper, made by the same proc- 
ess, is seven feet wide and is intended to run from 
wainscot to ceiling. It depicts nude female figures 
disporting themselves in the waves, and would make 
an unusually effective bath room decoration. After 
veing put up, these decorations may be varnished, if 
desired. The foregoing is a brief survey of some of 
the most noteworthy features of next season’s wall 
papers, as shown by the advance display made by the 
manufacturers in New York City last month. 
w 

Height of Buildings in St. Petersburg 

In answer to an inquiry of a western architect con- 
cerning the local laws governing the height of build- 
ings in St. Petersburg, Russia, United States Consul 
General Ethelbert Watts, under date of May 12, 1905, 
gives the following information procured from the 
municipal board: 

1. The height of private buildings erected in this 
city, regardless of the number of stories, must not 
exceed the width of the street on which they are 
erected. Height is limited by the distance from the 
sidewalk to the point where the roof of the building 
begins. In public places and open spaces, as well as 
streets having a width of over 77 feet, private build- 
ings for living purposes must not be higher than 77 
Teet. 

2. In case a building is erected on the corner of 
two streets of different widths the height of such 
building can be the same on both streets, even if such 
height should exceed the width of one or the other 
street. 

3. The smallest height permitted for any building 
regardless of the width of the streets on which they 
are erected, is limited to 12 5-6 feet on the following 
basis: (a) In those parts of the city which were not 
inundated during the flood of 1824, or where the 
water did not rise to the height of over two feet from 
the sidewalk, permission is given for the erection of 
one-story buildings to the height of not more than 
125-6 feet, counting the distance from the sidewalk 
to the beginning of the roof; counting from the side- 
walk to the beginning of the floor, 2 1-3 feet, and from 
the floor to the roof, 1014 feet; (b) in those parts of 
the city where the water stood over two feet from 
the sidewalk, the foundation must be carried to the 
height of 7 inches above the water line of the floor, 
and the story of the building must have a height of 
10% feet, counting the distance from the floor to the 
roof. 

There may come an occasional time when you are 
led to think for a minute that strict honesty is some- 
thing of a handicap to getting certain business, but the 
only man who is seriously handicapped in this respect 
is the man who loses his honesty. 
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A Glimpse of Egyptian Architecture 


CONSTRUCTION IS TOO SOLID AND MASSIVE, MAKING IT APPEAR HEAVY AND MONOTONOUS—PYRAMIDS AND 
TEMPLES WERE BUILT OF RED THEBAIC GRANITE, MAKING THEM ALMOST INDESTRUCTIBLE 


By William Reuther 


other primeval nations, has a mystery about 
it which is not easy to penetrate, and while 
their buildings remain to the present day the manner 
and time in which they were built will probably al- 
ways be a partial mystery. The character of Egyp- 
tian architecture is that of massy grandeur and severe 


T_T « early history of Egypt, like that of the 
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offer themselves for consideration—construction, form 
and decoration. In construction, if solidity be a merit, 
no nation has equalled them. Notwithstanding the con- 
tinued effect of time upon the structures of the coun- 
try, they still seem able to stand another three or four . 
thousand years of combat with the weather. The ma- 
terial used in their construction was a red Thebaic 
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simplicity, almost appearing heavy and monotonous. 
It is further characterized by the want of profile, the 
enormous diameter of the columns employed, the 
omission of roofs, and the ignorance of the use of the 
arch, in fact it lacked all that which imparts character 
to a work of art. We find great want of proportion 
or that suitable ratio which different parts of a body 
should bear to each other or to the whole. In all or- 
ganized beings their parts so correspond, that, if the 
size of a single part is known the whole is known. 
Nature has thus formed them for the sake of depend- 
ence on and aid to each other. In works of art, the 
nearer we approach a similar formation the more re- 
fined and elegant will be the production. In Egyptian 
art the massiveness and solidity were abused, the 
means employed always were greater than were neces- 
sary. The monuments are doubtless admirable for the 
grandeur and solidity; but the preponderance of the 
latter, when carried beyond bounds, becomes clumsi- 
ness; art then disappears, and character becomes 
caricature. 

In analyzing the architecture of Egypt, three points 


























granite, large quarries of which are found in the val- 
ley of the Upper Nile. The pyramids, which are a 
good type of almost indestructible structures, are the 
result of a monarchial form of government. They 
were tombs built for the kings, who, thinking that 
the palace was nothing more than a mere stopping 
place, which at his death would be occupied by his 
successor, wanted an eteinal dwelling, sacred to them- 
selves. Hence they spared no expense in erecting edi- 
fices which after three to four thousand years are still 
standing intact. Their temples were also built to en- 
dure; with these people the idea of immortality of the 
Deity is presented by the eternity of his temple. The 
illustration here given is of the temple of Apollin- 
opolis magna located at Edfou on the Nile river. It 
shows the rectangular, symmetrical form which is a 
characteristic of all Egyptian temples, the hiero- 
glyphics or picture writings on the walls, giving frag- 
ments of history, are also shown. 

The decoration may be considered under two heads, 
that which consists of objects such as statues, obelisks. 
etc., and that which are actually affixed to them, such 
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as carving on the friezes, bas-reliefs, etc. The obelisks 
are too well known to need much attention, they were 
tall rectangular pillars erected in honor of the Sun, 
and their statues, which are mostly in a sitting pos- 
ture, are noticeable because of their large dimensions. 
Among the ornaments affixed to their buildings, or 
rather forming part of them, are the hieroglyphics and 
bas-reliefs. The custom of cutting the former upon 
almost every building, was for the purpose of record 
and ornament. The figures that were sculptured on 
the walls of the temples are mostly in low relief and 


have no proportion. Painting was another mode of 
decoration but their taste in this either in drawing, 
coloring or composition, was no better than their 
sculpture. 

The private houses of the Egyptians were from one 
to five stories high, and regular in plan, the rooms 
usually occupying three sides of a court yard which 
was separated by a wall from the street. The roofs 
were flat and on the top of these were terraces, which 
during the cool evenings, so characteristic of this 
climate, served for exercise and repose. 


Details of Construction 


SHOWING THE CONSTRUCTION OF A STAIR, SIDEBOARD, CORNICE AND PORCH—DIMENSIONS FOR THE 
VARIOUS PARTS GIVEN 


By Henry H. Niemann 


shown, can be constructed by any practical 
carpenter and builder. When it is being made 
be sure to have it of the same wood as the woodwork 
in the dining room, so that it will harmonize. A very 
attractive and servicable wood is quarter-sawed white 
oak, but any other good wood can be used just as 
well. This makes a very desirable addition to any 
dining room as it affords a good place for all the 
silver and glassware. 
The two views given of the stair give one a good 
idea of how they are to be constructed. The detail 
of the main cornice is one used on a stone house and 


fig sideboard, the detail of which is here 


shows how the woodwork is fastened to the stone. 
The size of the various parts are given and their posi- 
tion with reference to each other. 

The porch is one used on a house with a shingle 
roof. The round shaft with the square abacus and 
Tuscan cap are shown. The rails are wide and 
panelled, giving it a more stable appearance. 

In the future all the details will be of some part 
of the various houses which we are publishing that 
month. This will be a great aid to the carpenter 
and builder as it will show him the detailed con- 
struction of the various parts of specific houses, which 
will be more useful than a general detail. 
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Hopper Joints 

To the Editor: Somerset, Mich. 

The methods of finding the side, miter or butt cuts for 
hoppers and like class of splayed work seem almost end- 
less, and all this is so confusing to the young joiner that 
his progress in this direction is usually slow, especially when 
he is shown one method for a square angle, another for an 
acute, and still another for an obtuse angle, when the work 
is to be mitered at the angles, and, perhaps, a separate method 
for each of the angles when the work is to be butt jointed. 

It is the purpose of this article to present to the reader 
ways and means of obtaining the correct cuts for this class 






(TO 2 


To make all plain, we will refer the reader to the draw- 
ing in which Fig. 1 teaches the whole art. The same refer- 
ence letters are used in representing the same line in each of 
the angles for which the cuts are desired, so the directions 
will answer for any one. Just pick out your own angle, 
whether it be the square angle shown at (a), or the acute 
angle shown at (c), or the obtuse angle shown at (b). First, 
draw a plan of the angle as at A; these lines we will call the 
base lines. Parallel to these lines, at any convenient distance, 
the greater this distance the more accurate will the drawing 
be, draw other lines as shown which will form an angle, as at 
a, which will correspond to the angle A. Connect A-a and 
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of work, showing two simple methods, one for mitered angles 
and one for butt joint angles, and covering all classes of work, 
so long as the slant to the sides is uniform, whether it is a 
square, an acute, or an obtuse-angled corner. The careful stu- 
dent will readily see that this means triangular, square, pen- 
tagonal, hexagonal, heptagonal, octagonal, or any other 
“gonal” kind of splayed work, whether for hopper, spire, col- 
umn or other purpose. 


the miter on the plan is found, which would be the proper 
one to use if the edge of the side was beveled to lie in a 
plane with the plan, as in Fig. 2, but if the miter across the 
square edge is desired, we would proceed as follows: From 
the base line on either side of the angle draw a line corre- 
sponding to the slant of the work, as e-f; from f, with a 
radius equal to the distance across to the base line, draw an 
arc intersecting e-f at i; and through i parallel to the 
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base line, draw a line to point of intersection with miter line, 
A-a, on plan; square over to the base line and connect to the 
interior angle a, and the miter is found, as shown by the 
bevel. 

To find the bevel for the cut across the sides, draw from 
f, previously found; f-g at a right angle to e-f, and inter- 
secting the arc i-h at h. Through h parallel to the base line 
draw a line to point of intersection with the miter A-a on the 
plan, square over to the base line from this point, and connect 
with the interior angle a, and the angle formed by this line 
and the base line is correct for the bevel. 

Let us now consider the scheme for developing the lines 
for a butt joint for the square corner, as at (a); or the ob- 
tuse corner, at (b); or the acute corner, at (c), shown on 
the interior of the diagram, in which the same reference 
figures refer to corresponding lines in the different diagrams, 
as before. First, we will draw a line 1-2 corresponding to 
the bevel cut across the sides, which will be the same as 
found before, the work having the same slant to the sides. 
From 2 draw 2-3 corresponding to the edge of the board or 
base line. At a right angle to the line 1-2 from any point 
draw 3-4, and from 3 draw 3-5, which, with 2-3, will form a 
plan of the angle for which the bevel is desired. Make 3-5 
equal to 2-3, and from 2 and 5, with a radius equal to 4-3, 
strike arcs intersecting at x, and from 5 and 2, through x, 
draw 5-8 and 2-7; then the angle formed at 2-x-8 or 5-x-7 
will be the angle for the bevel sought, and 7-x-8 will be 
the correct bevel for a corner strip to fit the angle formed 
by the sides. 

These methods have been in use for years—long, long be- 
fore I learned to saw to a line—but because of the sim- 
plicity and that the principle of either answers so well for 
all purposes of the problems involved in the case, I have 
deemed them of value to all workmen, especially the beginner. 

E. E. SANForp. 


w 
What One Degree Equals 


To the Editor: Enumclaw, Wash. 
In your May number on page 71 in the table of degrees 
and tangents, you say that 1 degree equals .2095. How do 
you get that number? You say that 45 degrees equals 12. 
Why, then, 22% degrees would equal 6. You do not show 
the half degree there, but you have 22 degrees and that 
equals 4.8484. TuHos. JOHANSEN. 


Answer: In answering the above we refer to the article 
in question to the illustration in connection with same, show- 
ing the lengths*of the tangents with a base of twelve inches, 
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are given to the ten thousandth part of an inch for each 
degree up to forty-five. The half degrees are not given for 
want of space, as it will be seen that the lines are about as 
close as they could be for illustrating purposes. However, 
by taking the scale at half-way between the degree lines, and 
this at the point of intersection on the blade, will be near 
enough the length of the tangent for most working purposes. 
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The fact that the tangent for 45 degrees is 12. is no rea- 
son that the tangent for 224 degrees should equal 6. By 
referring to the table it will be seen that the tangent for 22 
degrees is 4.8484 and that for 23 degrees is 5.09 inches. It 
so happens that when the tangent is equal 6 it falls into frac- 
tions between 26 and 27 degrees. These fractions are called 
minutes, of which there are 60 to the degree, and in this 
case the degrees are resting at 26 degrees and 34 minutes. 
As to the question of how the lengths of the tangents are 
obtained, that is a question in trigonometry or higher 
mathematics in the measurement of triangles. Knowing 
ones have prepared standard tables on a basis of unity, not 
only for each degree and its complement up to 45 degrees, 
but for each minute, and there being 60 minutes to the 
degree would make a total of 2,700 tangents. The length of 
the first minute is too small for recording, and of the whole 
number not one outside of the 45 degrees is without fractions. 

Taking, for example, the 22%4 degrees, the tangent is given 
as .41421+. This, multiplied by 12 (because we are working 
on a basis of one foot) equals 4.9705+, or practically 4 31-32 
inches, as shown by the accompanying illustration. 

The above tables referred to are published in books on 
engineering and can be had of most any up-to-date book 
store. A. W. Woops. 


So 


Trussing a Roof 


To the Editor: Hesper, Ia. 
What would be the proper way to truss a roof on a span of 
thirty-four feet, using two by six for the rafters, with roof to 
have a pitch of forty-five degrees, the ceiling to raise six feet 
above the plate? This is for a church and would like very 





much to have a diagram of the trussing of the roof. Want 
2) 
it sufficiently strong to keep the plaster from cracking. Also 


what is your opinion about using two by four for the studding, 
which are to be fourteen feet high? W. H. Camp. 


Answer: In answer to the above we herewith inclose a 
diagram of the truss as per the dimensions given, which we 
presume is for a common shingle roof. The timbers re- 
quired will be twenty-six feet in length for the common and 
tie rafters and twenty-four feet for the collar beam. At the 
seat of the rafters we use a two by six piece circled out to 
form a cove as shown. This piece should be thoroughly 
spiked to the studding and to the side of the tie rafter and to 
the under edge of the common rafter. However, only one- 
third of these pieces will catch the rafters, owing to their be- 
ing spaced on twenty-four inch centers, thus requiring the 
other pieces to be framed in between the rafters. Other 
timbers in the truss are of one by six fencing plank. All 
parts should be thoroughly spiked together. Cross pieces of 
two by two stuff are used to receive the lath, for which we 
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would recommend using expanded metal lath. The level 
ceiling will lack a few inches of being six feet above the 
plate, but the timbers will work to a better advantage and 
will make a stronger job. As to the last question, we would 
by all means recommend using two by six studding for a 
building of this kind. What is called two by four is really 
only three and five-eighths in width, which is too narrow even 
if stout enough to give the proper width at the window jambs 
to receive the sash and other trim. A. W. Woops. 


J 


Forming an Octagon 


To the Editor: Morrisburg, Ont. 
Enclosed find drawing and description of how to form an 
octagon from a square timber, which is obtained by laying 
the square as shown and follow back seven inches from either 
end, and from that point to the corner of the timber set your 
gauge and size to that, and you will have an octagon timber. 


> 




















If it be a tapering column, get the size at each end and 
apply the square by the same rule and take your points at 
each end and strike a line instead of gauging. 

Remember it does not make any difference as to size of 
stick up to twenty-four inches square. B. S. WIcKWARE. 


w 
Filing Saws 

To the Editor: Granite Falls, Wash. 

As I find a great many helpful things in your paper which 
I think is a great success, I would like to contribute an article 
on saw filing which I think will be helpful to some. I file 
a great many saws, not only for my men, but for the public, 
and, for a young man, am considered an extra good filer. In 
my experience as a carpenter and contractor I found it slow 
work cutting any heavy angle, so I began to study how I could 
improve on a saw for that purpose, with what I think good 
results. I think it will be new to some of your readers, as 
I have never seen anyone else try it. I take a cut-off saw, 
say No. 6 or 7, file it square across with the file level, then 
I start on the back corner of the tooth, say one-third to one- 
half way down, and file it to a point on the set side, which 
gives it a bevel point, but leaves the face square. I don’t think 
it can be beat for the cuts I have mentioned. I file all my rip 
saws the same way, as it only takes a trifle longer, and if the 
timber is curly or knotty it cuts just as easy as if it was 
all straight grain, and it cuts just as fast and much smoother. 

A. C. Rose. 
w 


Oiling a Floor 

To the Editor: Passaic, N. J. 

Will you kindly tell me what to use to dry a floor on 
which two coats of linseed oil and dryer (turpentine) have 
been used? The first coat of oil dried all right; by mistake 
the second coat put on and it has taken over three 
weeks to dry; in fact, is sticky and tacxy yet. Can you ad- 
FRANK WENTINK. 


was 


vise me how to make a good finish? 
Answer: It is practically impossible to get two coats of 
linseed oil to dry hard on a floor, in any reasonable time, if 


it will ever dry entirely. The only really satisfactory thing 
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to do with the floor in question would be to remove the 
oil with ammonia or soda, afterward thoroughly washing the 
floor to remove the alkali, and neutralizing any traces that 
remain with vinegar. Then the floor should be sandpapered 
and the work begun anew. For an oil finished floor the best 
method to pursue is first to fill it with a good paste filler, 
which is allowed to set and then rubbed with burlap across 
the grain of the wood, to make it smooth. The best way 
is to take a strip of, say, five or six boards wide, and apply 
the filler; then go back and rub well with the burlap. After 
the filler has hardened for at least twenvy-four hours, the 
floor should be oiled with crude oil or one of the specially 
prepared floor oils or rubbing oils, applying it with a rag 
and allowing it to remain for at least thirty minutes and 
then rubbing it well with a dry cloth. Such a floor can be 
maintained in good condition by an occasional oiling, in the 
same manner, which can be done by any one and is no more 
trouble than wiping up the foor with water. If it is consid- 
ered undesirable to remove the linseed oil with alkali, or 
some of the paint removers that are on the market, a coat 
of grain alcohol shellac might be tried, but this is at best 


only an expensive experiment. Epwarp Hurst Browy. 


w 
Laying a Church Floor 


To the Editor: Lenox, Ia. 
Find inclosed a sketch of a bowl-shaped church floor. What 
is the proper way of laying the floorins? We will use two 


Pucpit floors, a rough floor and a top 
/ floor. WiLiAM E. GINN. 
Answer: We herewith repro- 


} duce the inclosed sketch mention- 
ed above. As the incline in this 
floor is only slightly over one-half 
Hy | inch to the foot, it will be a very 
easy matter to spring the boards 
to the required shape. The fin- 
reid ished floor should all run one way, 
bi * but the under floor should run 
4 ; diagonal to the upper one to pre- 
vent the shrinkage from showing 
up in the finished floor. The joists 
being laid fan shape will require 
the under floor to be laid at differ- 
ent angles. For this floor would 
| recommend using surfaced one by 
six boards laid close and well 
nailed. A. W. Woops. 


So 


Measuring Sand for Cement 


To the Editor: Cummings, Iowa. 
Referring to your article on artificial stone in the May 
number. In portioning the cement, sand and gravel would 
you measure your sand or weigh it; and how would we de- 
termine the exact amount when our sand is sometimes wet 
and other times dry? J. J. Oviver. 


Answer: Always measure your sand and aggregates 
(gravel, crushed stone, etc.). Cement may be weighed, but I 
find that measuring is the most practical to recommend un- 
less all materials are absolutely dry. Frep W. Hactocn. 


w 


We all desire the confidence of those with whom we 
come in contact in a business way, and this is as 
it should be, but don’t forget that the first and most 
important essential is to have confidence in yourself. 
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New Tools for the Carpenter and Builder 


INTERESTING DESCRIPTIONS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF IMPORTANT MACHINES AND MATERIALS THAT ENTER INTO 


HOUSE CONSTRUCTION IN ITS 


A Complete Line of Grilles 


The Northwestern Grille Works, 1454 Milwaukee avenue, 
Chicago, have just issued a new catalogue, filled with attractive 
designs, illustrating their complete line of modern styles of 
grilles. They wish to call particular attention to the many 
new designs contained in this catalogue, and to strongly em- 
phasize the fact that their facilities for furnishing all kinds 
of grille work are unsurpassed. They state that they are pre- 
pared to furnish special designs also, or to make estimates 





on architects’ plans and specifications. Small orders receive 
the same careful attention from this firm that large orders 
do, and they aim to make any one that deals with them a 
satisfied customer. Prompt response is made in person or 
by mail to any correspondence. 

The wood used in the construction of their grilles is of 
carefully selected, thoroughly seasoned, and perfectly kiln- 
dried stock; workmanship is guaranteed to be of the highest 
order and at prices that must command the patronage solicited. 
Subscribers of the AMERICAN CARPENTER AND BUILDER who are 
in need of this line should write for a catalogue. 


4 
New Hinge For Blinds 


A hinge that will hold a blind so that it will not rattle or 
slam is something to be interested in. The Hale & Benjamin 
hinge is a comparatively new article on the market, but has 
already met with most gratifying success. It is an improve- 
ment over the Streeter hinge, which has been sold for several 
years. The spring is enclosed and the hinges are screwed 

; to the casting, obviating the necessity of boring 
: holes They are strong, durable and warranted 
= not to break, being made of malleable iron. A 
house can be trimmed with them in the shortest 
time of any hinges on the market, and by their 
use a blind can be held either open, half open or 
closed. They are especially adapted for bay and 
caitlin windows, as they hold a blind straight out. 

This concern has also a similar pattern of a hinge for brick 
buildings, and an advertisement of this hinge will be found 
on another page of this magazine, or by sending to the manu- 
facturers, The Parker Wire Goods Co., Worcester, Mass., 
and by mentioning this magazine, they will give you full par- 
ticulars upon request. e 


The Ideal Bevel-Try Square 


This is a combination of a bevel and try square. Before 
this invention was patented the carpenter was compelled to 
have a try square and also a bevel square. 

By using the Ideal Bevel-Try Square a carpenter can .ac- 
complish more in laying off work. He can mark the square 
and bevel cut with one continuous stroke of pencil without 
having to change square. It is easy to change the bevel blade 
to any angle, as the slot in the bevel blade will allow shifting 





MANY PHASES AND DETAILS 


so it will always come to corner of try square blade. By set- 
ting bevel blade at right angle to try square blade he can get 
both marks without changing position of square. For bevel- 
ing a board on edge, swing bevel blade over to back of handle, 
which gives a straight surface on handle. When bevel blade 
is not needed, close same in handle, and he then has a regular 
try square. The try square blade is graduated in eighths, and 
the figures are stamped very plain; all parts are made of the 
very best of steel, except the handle, which is a composition 
metal and will never rust. 

Bear in mind that by having this combination square you 
save the price of one tool. It is manufactured by Nicholls 
Manufacturing Co., Ottumwa, Iowa. 


w 
Miracle SidewalK Tile Machine 


The Miracle Sidewalk Tile Machine, herewith illustrated, 
consists of a square mold, planed perfectly smooth and square 
inside, attached to an iron stand which is fitted with a foot 
lever for raising the tile after finishing, as will be seen from 
the illustration. The different sizes, 12 inches, 14 inches, 16 
inches, 18 inches, 20 inches and 24 inches square, are made on 
the same machine, it being necessary only to change the mold, 
which operation can be accomplished in a very few minutes. 

The machine is strong and well made, all bearing parts 
being planed to fit accurately, while the mechanism is so sim- 
ple that there is absolutely nothing to get out of order or 
wear out. 

The molds can be used separately if desired, by making a 
wooden stand or table, but considering the low cost of the 
iron stand, its durability and its adjustableness to all sizes of 
molds, it is much cheaper and more satisfactory than a home- 
made affair. 

The molds are cast in one piece, are heavy enough to be 
perfectly rigid, and, being planed perfectly true and smooth 
inside, insure a tile perfect in every respect. By having a 





different mold for each size of tile, a perfection is obtained 
which cannot be attained by machines using fillers in a large 
mold or wood or other material. 

Miracle cement tile walks are now being used in preference 
to any other kind in a great many places, for several reasons. 
It is contended by some that, where the temperature is sub- 
ject to extreme changes, the tile walk is superior, inasmuch 
as it will heave in blocks and is not liable to crack. Then, 
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again, the tile can be made in winter when labor is cheap. 
Another great advantage in laying a walk of Miracle tile is 
that it is not necessary to stop traffic. A soft or surfaced-in- 
place walk must be enclosed for several days to cure, while a 
Miracle tile walk is ready for use as soon as laid. 

The Miracle Company makes these molds in 12, 14, 16, 18, 
20 and 24-inch sizes. However, it is not necessary to have 
all of them. The more popular sizes are 20 inches and 24 
inches, as with the 20-inch tile laid three wide one can make a 
five-foot walk, and with the 24-inch one can make a walk of 
any width in even feet. 

The Miracle Company has been engaged in the construction 
of cement walks in the Northwest for the past eight years, 
and this machine is evolved from their experience in the 
business. 

With each machine are furnished complete specifications 
for the manufacture and laying of cement tile walk. A letter 
addressed The Miracle Pressed Stone Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn., will bring full and specific information about this tile 
machine, or, in fact, any tool or machine used in the con- 
crete business. 

w 


A New Shingle ““The Imperial” 


Those of our friends and subscribers who have used a 14x20 
size Metal Slate, or Gothic Pattern, will doubtless be particu- 
larly interested in a new shin- 
gle which is to be known as 
“The Imperial.” 

The dies for making this 
new pattern are all completed, 
and by the time this number 
of the AMERICAN CARPENTER 
AND BUILDER is delivered the 
Cortright Metal Shingle Com- 
pany will be ready to make 
prompt shipment of any order 
that may be placed with them. 

The important features 
which have made their metal 
slate and Victoria shingles so 
popular and successful have 
been retained in this new 
shingle, viz.: An absolute lock, 
which cannot become unhooked 
after being laid, and cannot be pulled apart, at the same time 
providing amply for contraction and expansion of the metal. 
Three steps or corrugations are formed at the top of each 
shingle, and are raised or stamped high enough to prevent any 
rain or snow from driving up under the shingles after they 
are laid. 

For the present this pattern will be made in one size only— 
14x20 inches. Samples of actual goods, either painted or gal- 
vanized, will be forwarded to anyone desiring tem 

Continuing the established policy of furnishing the highest 
quality at lowest possible figures, they make the announcement 
that the price of the new shingle “Imperial,” 14x20 size, will 
be the same as the metal slate, 14x20 size. For further partic- 
ulars, see their advertisement on another page. 


a 


Ives Patent Window Ventilating Lock 

The H. B. Ives Co., New Haven, Conn., John H. Graham 
& Co., No. 113 Chambers street, New York, selling agents, 
are meeting with great success in the sale of their newest 
patent, the Ives window ventilating lock. It is a simple device 
that requires neither mortising nor the boring of holes to 
apply, it being fastened by screws. Being a permanent fixture, 
it affords extra security, in addition to the usual sash fastener, 
and also safety for ventilating rooms. It is a sure safeguard, 
quickly applied and operated, insuring sure protection against 





intruders; children are kept in and burglars are kept out; 
and, therefore, it should be used on all windows in flats as 
well as sleeping apartments. That this old established firm 
manufactures this and other specialties for windows is a suf- 
ficient guarantee of the utility of the article mentioned. A 
miniature forty-page catalogue of window hardware spe- 
cialties will be mailed free upon application, if mention is 
made of the fact that the writer is a subscriber of THE 
AMERICAN CARPENTER AND BUILDER. 


w 
Goodell Steel Mitre Box 


In designing this mitre box the manufacturers say they 
have aimed to see how good a one they could make, regardless 
of cost, and they believe in quality it will be found entirely 
in a class by itself, as well as in many of the improvements. 





In the first place, the box is made of Bessemer steel, thus do- 
ing away with all liability of breakage, and making it strong 
and firm. It will last a life-time, and will be greaty appre- 
ciated. 

The backs are made of cold rolled steel, corrugated to one- 
fourth inch in depth and one-half inch in width, allowing 
perfect clearance for saw-dust. Besides the angles used on 
regular boxes, by simply turning the lever, it can be instantly 
set and locked at any desired angle. It is graduated, by means 
of which much time is saved in making changes, especially if 
two opposite cuts are wanted at exactly the same angle. It 
has automatic stops to hold up the saw, allowing the operator 
to use both hands in placing the work. These are not compli- 
cated in using, but simple, instant acting, the saw being re- 
leased by simply pressing down on it. The guides are made 





long, thus holding the saw very steadily when raised to the 
highest capacity. These boxes give ten and one-half inches 
width at right angles and seven and one-quarter inches at 
mitre. Both sizes can be furnished with extra angle attach- 
ments to increase angle above forty-five degrees, and there 
goes with these a gauge for sawing duplicates of any length 
up to twenty inches. These, being placed on the ends, can 
be put on old or new boxes at any time and are sold separ- 
ately when desired. Write them for catalogue. 


w 
For Manufacturer and Builder 


Simplicity is a cardinal feature of high character in all 
things. The high grade work in every business is the kind 
which yields the best profits. 

Simple and practical machinery for the manufacturer of 
cement stone adaptable to all sizes and styles of buildings is 
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Send 


Your 





Name 
For 
This Book 


So great has been the demand for this 
interesting book that we have been 
compelled to publish a brand new, 
enlarged and very elaborate edition, 
six months sooner than we antict- 
bated. Don’t delay—write today. 

















Have you tried our Pol- 
ishing Mitt? If not, you 
are missing a great deal. 
Read about it below and 
send in the label. 


Our new book is now ready. Larger 
size pages and more of them, better illus- 
trations than our last book, and greatly im- 
proved text. Lf you want to improve the ap- 
pearance of your floors, furniture and wood- 
work, this book is worth $25.00 to you. 


Write for above book — ‘‘ The Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture.’’ It tells about wood, 
wood finishing, wood cleaning and wood polishing for the home. It is good, practical, labor-saving advice from a 
wood-finishing expert of twenty-three years’ experience. Tells how to produce all the latest artistic, natural and 
artificial finishes in oak, ash, birch, maple, beech and pine floors, furniture and woodwork. Explains how you can 
finish pine to look almost as beautiful as hardwood. This book sent free by the manufacturers of 


JOHNSON’S PREPARED WAX 


“A Complete Finish and Polish for all Wood” 
For Floors, Furniture and Woodwork 


It produces a lasting and artistic finish to which dust and dirt will not adhere. It does not crack, blister, peel off 
or show laps. Heel marks and scratches will nat show. Johnson’s Wax contains more polishing wax, and of the hard- 
est quality, tothe pound than any other. That is ome reason why it covers the most surface, produces the best, most 
lasting, sanitary finish and polish with the least effort, and is the largest selling wax in the world. 

Johnson’s Polishing Mitt is our latest device for polishing furniture and woodwork with our wax. Made of 
sheepskin with wool on, is open across the back and slips on hand. Sent FREE for label for one pound or larger can 
of Johnson’s Prepared Wax. Remove label by placing can in steam or hot water. 


SPECIAL. We are large manufacturers of ornamental hardwood floors and will 
be pleased to send you upon request our free catalogue, showing many beau- 
tiful and new designs. Hardwood floors are far ahead of other floors—they are 
sanitary, durable, attractive and in demand. Don’t delay—write us today. We 
carry a large stock and can ship promptly, anywhere. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is sold by all dealers in paint. 
¥%-lb. can, 30 cents; 1 and 2-lb. cans, 60 cents per pound; 4, 5 and 
8-lb. cans, 50 cents per pound. If your dealer will not supply you, 
send to us. 

Write today for book and mention edition ACB9. Don’t 
forget the label either. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON 


Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood:-Finishing Authorities.” 
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desirable. ‘The factory that produces something better than 
any one else can always get plenty to do, no matter how dull 
business may be. 

The National Building Block Molds are simplicity itself. 
Being a two piece proposition, they give the builder an artis- 
tic material with which to overcome any ordinary difficulty in 
the constructions of walls, no matter how complex the archi- 
tect has drawn his plans. 

The usefulness of this cement stone made with the National 
process for veneering purposes must not be overlooked. Many 


unsightly old frame structures may be vastly improved by the 


process of veneering with very little expense. 


Cement stone grows stronger with age, while natural wood | 


and stone decay. There is no expense for painting. It is the 
best of fire proofing material. The house is warm in winter 
and cool in summer. 


There are many more things that may be said for this mate- | 


rial that is rapidly growing in favor from the standpoint of 
the owner and contractor, and with satisfaction to the manu- 
facturer. As yet some architects very reluctantly make plans 
at their clients’ request. Many say it is new and has not 
been tested; yet if they stop and think of the vast quantity of 
Portland cement that is used in varied conditions and for 
various purposes, and by all enterprises, in stupendous pro- 


portions, they could not help but come to the conclusion that | 


it is a valuable adjunct to the building industry. 


Before purchasing your cement block machinery examine | 


into the merits of the National System. Address National 


Building Block Machinery Co., 211 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, | 


Wis. w 


Handsome Sash Bars and Posts 


Next only to strength and safety, light is the great end 
aimed at in our modern construction, and the proper setting of 
plate glass presents quite a problem to the architect and 
builder. In accomplishing this end the “Petz” corner post 
and transom bar has made a fine record and won distinct rec- 
ognition. This does away with big, unsightly and obscuring 


pillars and posts. It possesses great strength, holds the larg- | 
est and heaviest lights of glass securely and firmly in posi- | 


tion, takes up small space, does not obstruct the light and 
leaves the entire window for purposes of display. These 
posts and bars are made from one and threc-eighths to two 
and one-half inches in diameter, in many styles and finishes, to 


cover every possible need of the contractor or builder. They | 


are finished in copper, brass, bronze, German silver, nickel 


plate, oxidized copper, antique brass and gun metal. The | 
“Petz” corner post and transom bar is made only by the De- | 


troit Show Case Co., Detroit, Mich., but can also be obtained 
from the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. at their warehouses in 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Minne- 


apolis, Detroit, Pittsburg, Davenport, Cleveland, Omaha, St. | 


Paul, Atlanta, Ga.; Savannah, Ga.; Kansas City, Birmingham, 


Ala.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Rochester, N. 'Y.; Baltimore, Buffalo, | 


N. Y.; Brooklyn, Philadelphia, etc. 
w 
A Boy Can Handle It 


Mr. W. H. Davis, of 1827 Sandusky avenue, Kansas City, | 


Kansas, has a concrete cement block machine which for sim- 


plicity of operation and adjustment is remarkable. It is so | 


simply built that a boy can handle it and it is said to be capa- 
able of turning out blocks that no other machine can. It 
makes all blocks (of any shape) that go into a building, 
rock or smooth face, from two inch to eighteen-inch wall. 
It makes two twenty-four-inch “L” at the same time, or it 
will make three sixteen-inch rock face at once. It makes two 
kinds of window sills to a length of fifty-two inches. The 
blocks have both vertical and horizontal air spaces, which 
give good facilities for wiring, piping or ventilating. 


WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION 


His Specialty 
Boy—‘Father sent me here to ask you if you could 
give him a job.” 
3oss—“Does your father understand circular 
work ?” 
Boy—“Oh, yes sir! He was discharged from his 
last place ’cause he couldn’t saw straight.” 








THE IVES 
WINDOW 
VENTILAT- 
ING LOCK 





A safeguard for ven- 
tilating rooms. A 
lock, quickly applied 
i and operated. Afford- 
Children ing sure protection Burglars 
Kept In. against intruders. Kept Out. 


ADDITIONAL PROTECTION TO THE WINDOW 
The H. B. Ives Co., New Haben, Conn., U. S. A. 


Working Model with Catalogue Mailed Free. 





Patented. 

















, 


ac 49,000 SAND-CEMENT 
fers BRICK or 5,000 BLOCK 














Only TAMPING principle power ma- 
chine made. 


We also make an up-to-date mixer. 


Write for Catalogue. 


CONCRETE MACHINERY CoO. 


950 Majestic Building, DETROIT, MICH. 


THE STRINGER 


CEMENT BLOCK MACHINE 


Latest 
[mproved, 
Flandest, 

Quickest 
Adjusted 





Will make blocks 
any size from brick 
up. Water tables 
sills, angles and 
gables — HoLLow 
OR SOLID. Sewer 
blocks and fence 
posts. 


STRINGER MACHINE CO. 


120 W. Trail Street, Jackson, Michigan 
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quartered oak columns, beveled 


Oak Mantel, handsomely figured with veneered 


ished and rubbed finish, tile facing (slabbed) and 


steel summer front, delivered anywhere. 


$18.00 







plate mirror, pol- 





Other designs and woods at equally low prices. 


We carry a stock of over 200 mantels 
in 50 designs, in all Kinds of woods. 










Send “0-day for our 40 page 








Catalogue. 








Address, 
Department ““M”’ 


349-473 Knowlton Street, 





THE A. W. BURRITT CoO., 


‘*The Mantel Folks,’’ 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 



















THE SAND PALLET BEATS THEM ALL 


Probably 10,000 persons contemplate engaging in the manufacture of 
cement posts or cement building blocks this year. Many more propose 
to enlarge their plants or perfect their equipment. You are one of 
them. he cost isan item of importance. Before buying a machine 
for the manufacture of cement building blocks, poreh 

posts and hitching posts, write for my new catalog and learn about 
the Sand Pallet and the economical system of mak- 


ing them. 


when you adopt the Crouch System. 


J. M. KEITH, 1190 West 4th Street. Des Moines, Iowa. 


By using the Sand Pallet you cut out the cost of 
wooden or metal pallets. This item alone will save 
you $200 to $500 on a small outfit to make 150 blocks 
og day. Thisamount is more than I ask foran out- 

t to make 25 varieties and sizes of stone, posts, lat- 
ticeand piers. Besidesthis, the other kind of ma- 
chine costs more than mine. You will be right 


blocks, fence 
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The Furnace for the Builder 


Because of its simplicity, its scientific heating principles’ and its 
success. Because it ig as easy to set asa stove. 

The pioneer of all steel furnaces—riveted like a boiler, dust tight 
and gas proof. No packed joints or cracked fire pots to leak gas 
into the airchamber. Being of steel it radiates heat quickly and 
the indirect radiator doubles its radiating capacity. Investigate the 


LENNOX TORRID ZONE FURNACES 


and send fora 40 page illustrated catalog and submit pencil sketch 
of plans foran estimate from our heating engineer TORRID ZONE 
hot air furnaces are now sold from Pittsburg to Denver and from 
Canada to Texas. We sell direct to the contractor or consumer 
where we do not have agencies established. 


THE LENNOX FURNACE COMPANY, Marshalitowa, lowa 


ENNOK FURWac, 


L 
” anne LT OW 
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Originality in Construction 
Reports from the rural districts indicate a desire 
for originality and individuality in the construc- 
tion of homes that is more pronounced than it 
has ever been before. As a result of this, there is 
more call for special work in the shape of house trim 
and sash and doors than heretofore, which means, 


among other things, that opportunities are increasing 
right along for village carpenters to make use of a 
little woodworking machinery. Apparently this is not 
merely a fad or a temporary spurt either, but is the 
result of development in prosperity and in taste and 
a desire on the part of the rural population to build 
more permanent and artistic homes. 





_METAL SHINGLES 


if 


Carpenters — You can lay Metal Shingles 


as easily, and with more profit, than you 
can Wood Shingles. Write us—we’ll tell 
you why. 


Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 


PHILADELPHIA AND CHICAGO 














CAN NOW BUY THEIR CIGARS DIRECT FROM FACTORY 











Ss 0 E S By SAVING JOBBERS' AND DEALERS’ PROFIT YOu CAN Buy A CLEAR HAVANA CIGAR FOR 2C. 


100 MTP AAU 





OUR PROPOSITION :—Send us express, P. O. order or check for $2.50, and we will deliver to your address, prepaid. 100 Little Dream 
Panetellas. Guaranteed to be clear long Havana hand made, same size as above cut. 
balance of them to us and we will return your money, without a word, or you may return them C. O. D. to us. 

We refer you to any bank or mercantile agency in Chicago. You run no risk. 


Write To-day. Let Us Show You 


TRIUMPHIA MFG. CO., Wilson Building, CHICAGO 


($282 


You may smoke 10 of the cigars and if not suited, return 
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Your Attention Please 





The Winget Concrete Machine Co. 


OF COLUMBUS, OHIO 


will havean illustration in the next issue of this magazine, of 
the most wonderful machine of the age for the manufacture of 


Hollow Concrete Building Blocks 


After five years of constant development, the Winget 

Company has brought out a machine that is universal in 
its scope. 
It i not only the most perfect, quick and complete of 
the upright type, but it is the most practical, rapid and 
convenient of the ‘Pace Dewn’’ type, having wonderful 
advantages in quantity of output and economy. 

You can have your ehoice of either kind of machine, in 
an instant, by the simple operation of a lever. 

This compound machine is also remarkable for the 
rapid automatic opening and closing of the mold box with 
a simple movement of the lever. 

It covers the widest range of adjustment in sizes, shapes 
and architectural designs, and is most quickly adjusted. 

This company manufactures several other sizes of ma- 
chines as well as a most perfect mechanical concrete mixer 
and power tamper. 

If you are interested, send for full particulars to the 
Columbus office, or to New York, Pittsburg, St. Louis or 
los Angeles branches. 


WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THE 


Richards Door Hangers 


For house, barn, factory and warehouse. Doors of 
every description, size or weight. Also 


STANDARD FIRE DOOR HANGERS AND FIXTURES, 


closing doors automatically in case of fire, for sliding. 
swinging and vertical doors. 








No. 122, Richards Royal Ball-Bearing Trolley House Door Hanger, 
perfectly noiseless. Wheels run on hard maple, adjustment in 
hanger and track. Track can be easily taken down after walls are 
plastered. Four sets balls in each hanger. 


Specified by leading architects. Send for 88-page Catalogue. Address, 


The Richards Mig. Company 


Third Street, AURORA, ILL. 
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HERE IT IS AT LAST 


WHATrP 








In last issue we showed you how the 


Coryell Cement Block Machine 
looked with all its parts. : 

In this issue we show you a 
sample of the block made on the . i 


machine, and we do not believe 
that you will find anything better 
or nicer if you looked the 
world over, and better than all, 


The 


Coryell 


Cement 
Block 


Machine 


they make a hollow wall. 
Will say farther that we are sorry 
for you, and you will be sorry 
later on if you do not look 
into the merits of our machine 
before you purchase. 


Our Catalogue can be had 
for the asking. 


Write, The Kells F ent & Machine Co. 


82 N. Main Street : : : : ADRIAN, MICH. 


WHO MANUFACTURE AND SELL THE MACHINE 


CEMENT BRICK |; 


BE YOUR OWN BRICK MAKER 


LARGE CAPACITY — 5,000 BRICK PER DAY 
ae SKILLED LABOR UNNECESSARY. SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE 





























at 








Seaman’s Cement Brick Machine Co. 
23 Fountain Street ° ‘ ° ° ‘ ‘ e Grand Rapids, Michigan 


| ae Bolts || Portable Steel Frame on | 














Mtge poms 


For Summer Cottages, 
Galleries, Churches, i 
Stores, School Houses, : 





also Structural Bolts, all kinds. 
BE Rods, Double and Single Timber 
Stirrups, Cast Washers, Plates, 
Turn Buckles, Lag Screws. 


Shops, etc. Made in 
any size with steel 
frames, _ sheet-iron 
roofs, sheet-iron or 
wood sidings, single 
or double walls. 
Light, strong, sub- 





stantial and weather- 
proof. Can be moved 
pA repeatedly with ease 


Address | é i ! ; “ td d 
a -. = nd 
" Rockford Bolt Works “ne 


THE LLOYD IRON ROOFING & PAINT CO. 
No. 20 Mill St. ROCKFORD, ILL. | | |] 1 West Monroe street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Cement Blocks Made With a Battjes Machine 


NINE TIMES IN TEN the waitiog game is a losing one—GO IN TO WIN— 


repairs cost money. Cut out the repairs. 
cA BATTJES CEMENT BLOCK MACHINE vill turn out more cement blocks in a year at a less cos 
RT _— for fcepairs than any machine on the market today 
You can test it for speed, test it for simplicity, test it for durability, and you can do it at our expense. 


More information for a postal, you'll find it in the “Corner Stone,” a book of valuable information on cement 
block construction. 


The BATTJES BUILDING MATERIAL CO. wWicnican 








THIS MANTEL $24.00 Tile Floors 


Golden Oak, 82 inches high, 5 feet wide. Includes enamel tile hearth and AND 
facing, 20-inch oxydized finish combine ‘ion grate with summer front. B th R 
Catalogue E Free— Mantels $20.00 up. Our handsome large a ooms 


72 page Catalogue for 10c postage 


CALHOUN MANTEL & TILE GO. | 6.ca ccs 


KANSAS CITY, MO. Space for Prices 




















ROBERT’S SCREWLESS SPINDLE DOOR KNOB 


Strength ag to 400 lbs.) No Screw or Washer. Self adjusting. Fits any 
thickness of door. Any Standard Escutcheon. No tool required, an Awl or 
Small Wire Nail willanswer. A Great Labor and Time Saver, at a Price of 
the Ordinary Capped Shank Knob. Every Knob Guaranteed. It cannot 


work loose. 
MANUFACTURED By 


LAANNA MANUFACTURING CO. 


Factory, Laanna, Pa. Office, 3614 HOWELL ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















Write for Inventor’s Hand Book. 





SL ATE WE HAVE WHAT | AT ENTS havice aso Patentability ad Commercial Vales 





YOU WANT | Shepherd & Parker, Patent Lawyers 

| Rae ag the past ten years Mr.Shepherd, Mr. Parker on Nov. I, 

” of Shepherd & Parker, has obtained for us a 1903, resigned his position 

In Roofing Slate, Slate Blackboards great many important patents. We have no as an examiner in the U. 





| hesitation in heartily recommendin ng himtoany _ §S. Patent Office to enter 
Structural and Plumbers’ Slate | one having need of the services of a patent at- this firm. Address, Dietz 
| torney. HALLWOOD CASH REGISTER CO. Bidg., WASHINGTON, Db. Cc. 














SATISFACTION GUARANTEED IN QUALITY AND PRICE 


(SLATE! SLATE!! SLATE!!! 


Black Boards for Schools - - - - Roofing Slate for Houses 
Are you going to build a home? I trust you are, and that you will 


ASK FOR DELIVERED PRICES 


7 
put on it for a Roof (one of the most important things about a house) 
Fe K. HOWER, Station C., Slatington, Pa. | | SLATE, which is always CLEAN, FIREPROOF and BEAUTIFUL, 
ee oe | Write for prices, and I will tell you ‘all about SLATE. 
HM. J. RECHLINE, Sees Agent DAVID McKENNA, SLATINGTON, PA. 
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The Author’s Name is Sufficient Guarantee 
That These Books are Right 








<= 


A New and Up-to-Date Book on Practical 
Carving 


Easy Lessons in 
the Art of 
Practical 

Wood Carving. 

By Fred T. Hodgson, 


author of ‘Practical Uses of the Steel 
Square,” “Modern Carpentry,” ‘“‘Mod- 
ern Estimator,” etc. 

This work, “Easy Lessons in Prac- 
tical Carving,” is prepared in the 
same happy, easily understocd style 
of writing that has made the name of 
the author so famous among the 
working men of Eoglish speaking 
countries. 

The lessons given in this new book 
begin at the very beginning of carv- 
ing, and lead the young workman by 
easy steps through the mazes of the 
art until he is able to turn out work 
of a creditable character. The use 
and care of carvers’ tools are given and explained, and the tools described 
and shown by illustrations, with methods of sharpening and honing the 
tools. All sorts of appliances are shown, described, and illustrated, for 
holding the work, and for preparing the tools and finishing up the ca: vings. 
The various styles of carving are fully described, such as Flat Carving, 
Chip Carving, Incised Carving, Scratch Carving, Figure Carving, Carving 
in Relief, Round Carving and Jewelry Carving. Lessons are given in each 
one of the styles, and also a description of the tools used and methods of 
using them. A chapter on the kinds of wood best adapted for the several 
kinds of carvings is given, also a short treatise on proper methods of design 
for carved work, showing how to harmonize and properly balance orna- 
mental! design for carved work. The work contains over 200 fine illustra- 
tions with a number of full page plates, on which are designs made for 
actual working purposes. Illustrations of tools. showing shapes and sizes, 
and manner of handling them. This is probably the best book on carving 
ever made to help the young and ambitious carver. To the young carver it 
isindispensable. The old carver will find much in it that will be new and 
suggestive, and to the carpenter and joiner who wishes to be ter his con- 
ditions, earn more pay and execute better work this book is a necessity. 
The book is large, containing about 300 pages, printed on exce!lent paper, 
well bound and handsomely gotten up and finished in the best possible style. 

12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.50. Half Leather. Price, $2.00. 











Builders’ 
Architectural 
Drawing 
Self-Taught 
By Fred T. Hodgson 


This work isespecially designed 
for carpenters and architects and 
orher wood workers who desire to 
learn drawing at home, and who 
have not the means, time or 
opportunity for taking a regular 
course in school or college, or 
availing themselves of the offers 
made by one or other of the 
“Correspondence Schools.”’ 

The work commences with a 
description of drawing instru- 
ments and accessories, with rules 
for using them, and hints as to their care and management. Rules 
for laying out simple drawings and executing same are given, and 
the student is taught step by step to draw to scale, first the plans, 
next the elevations, and finally the details of a cottage, including 
foundations, walls, doors. windows, stairs, and all other items re- 
quired for finishing a small building complete in every particular. 

As an Architectural Drawing Book for real practical working- 
men, who intend making draftsmen of themselves by their own 
efforts, this book has no equal. 

This valuable work contains over 300 pages printed from new 
large type on a superior quality of cream wove paper. Over 300 
fine line engravings made especially for the work, each drawn to 
scale, 18 large double folding plates with full explanation of each. 
Also contains perspective views and floor plans of 50 low and 
medium priced houses. Durably bound in either fine silk cloth or 
half leather. 


Price, Cloth . . . $2.00 Price, Half Leather . . . $3.00 
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Just Published — 
1905 Edition 


The 
Up-to-Date 
Hardwood 
Finisher 


in two parts 


By Fred T. Hodgson, 
Architect 


Member of Ontario Association 
of Architects, author of 


. ‘‘Modern Carpentry,”’ 
THODE SON “Practical l ao the Steel 
Square,” Etc. 
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PART ONE, giving rales and 
&ca methods for working hard 
woods, with description of tools 
required, the methods of using, 
and how to sharpen and care 
for them, including saws, planrs, files scrapers. chisels, gouges and 
other wood-working tools. How to choose hardwoods for various purposes, 
and how to work and properly manage veneers. The proper use of glue, 
directions for preparing glue, blind or secret nailing, how done and how 
finished. How to sharpen and use scrapers of various forms, with illustra- 
tions showing the tools and how to handle them properly, ete. 

PART TWO treats on the filling, staining, varnishing, polishing, gilding 
and enameling woodwork of al! kinds of woods. It also treats on renovat- 
ing old work, repvlishing, Parganas and wood-finishing generally. 
There is a short treatise on dyeing woods in various colors for inlaying 
and marquetry work, with rules for making staining. dyes, fillers, and 
polishes of various kinds, French polishing, hard-oil finish, rubbed and flat 
finish, treatment of hardwood floors, waxing, polishing, shellacking and 
general finishing of hardwood in all conditions. 


Large 12mo Cloth - . - : : . . . Price, $1.00 
Half Leather - . - . + . - - . - Price, $1.50 

















Hodgson’s 
Modern 
Estimator and 
Contractors’ 
Guide 


For Pricing Builders’ Work 
1905 EDITION 

Describing reliable methods of pric- 
ing builders’ quantities for competit- 
ive work, showing in brief and concise 
form the methods generally employed 
by the mos«t successful contractors 
Giving fall details for estimating 

By cost per cubic foot of similar build- 
ings. By estimating by the square. By 
estimating in rough quantities. By esti- 
mating per unit of accommodation. By 
estimating by accurante quantities 

ith many tables, rules and useful 
memoranda. 


By Fred T. Hodgson 
Member of O. A. A. 
Author of Treatise on the Uses of the Steel Square, “Modern Carpentry,” ete., ete: 











This work contains a concise explanation of the various methods of esti- 
mating builders’ work by the square, by the cubic foot, by rough quantities, 
by accurate quantities and other methods. The Mason. the Plasterer, the 
Bricklayer, the Carpenter, the Excavator, the Painter, the Plumber, and in 
fact the representative of every trade that has anything to do with building 
will find rules and methods given in this volume for estimating the cost of 
work he is tendering for. The rules given in the work show how to measure 
all kinds of work before and after construction. How to figure on the cost. 
How t> tell the time the work should take to complete. How much worka 
man should perform in a day, and how much material the work in hand 
will require. Added to this are rules and memoranda, tables and notes 
showing quick methods for obtaining results when estimating. Hints for 
performing certain difficult works, for excavating for stone work, brick 
work and all other work that is necessary in building. 

The book will be found indispensable to contractors, large or small, and 
should be in the hands of every young workman who aspires to become a 
contractor, and every mechanic who belongs to the building trades 


Ilustrated, 12mo, cloth, price $1.50; half leather $2.00 








SPECIAL OFFE To the readers of “American Carpenter and Builder,’’ we will send 

any book prepaid to any address in the world upon receipt of price, or the 
entire set of four volumes at a special price; cloth binding $5.00, half leather binding $7.00. Sold on a guarantee to be 
worth many times the pricesasked. If not as represented your money cheerfully returned. 


Complete catalogue of MODERN ARCHITECTURAL BOOKS sent free on request. Address 


Frederick J. Drake G Co. “ “carc’a cio” 
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Waterloo Concrete Brick CARPENTERS 
& Block Mach. Co. In these days of close competition need the best 


possible equipment, and this they can have in 


Barnes’ Hand and Foot 
Power Machinery 


Our new foot and hand power Circular 

Saw No. 4, the strongest, most powerful 

and in every way the best machine of its 

kind ever made. For ripping, cross cut- 
| ting. boring and grooving. 
















SH SEND FOR OUR “8 
NEW CATALOGUE 


-W.F. & John Barnes Co. 


74 RUBY ST., ROCKFORD, ILL. 





ARTISTIC ROOFING 


Endorsed by leading F&F Our Galvanized 
architects. t { ti Shingles do not 
re ; require painting or 


Storm and Fire 
after care. 


Proof. j 
Can be put on it j : : ior a Testimonials, Prices 
by Carpenters. Kah Sameday] 2nd Catalogue show- 








ONE movement of the lever operates the ENTIRE machine, : i Ay) ing seven different 
consuming the least time for operation of any machine. Two saat neetdsaiat! ai] iesigns, free. 
men will make 250 blocks per day. Residences, KE oar ar 

Our block is patented. Has double, a vertical and horizontal | Churches, ae Oi te i) Durable, Medium 
air space. Schools, MS Best By Ok 

The brick attachment makes 18 brick as easily as a block. | @ And all Buildings [RRHauGE fie 

No gears or chain to clog or break. | with Pitched Roofs. galvanized Victor Shingle, Moderate in Price. 

Write for catalogue ‘‘B”’ e, 10x14 inches. 

O. H. SWEENEY, Sec. MONTROSS METAL CO., (2 etsaves: 








Agents Wanted. 228 E. 4th St. WATERLOO, IOWA. 





our REPUTATION anv our GUARANTEE. 













Two Essenttal WOOD, 
_ Points. TRON ; 
They ~ ll ALUMINUM. 


COOK’S PATENT LEVEL. 


FOR CARPENTERS, MASONS, MACHINISTS. Yeni" 


DAVIS & COOK, 
aa: 13 High St, WATERTOWN, N. Y. 














It costs them less | | Perfection 
Barrel Swings 

















Contractors say, to furnish the 
Perfection Barrel Swings than 
to fit up the broad shelf in the 
old way, and their customers 
are pleased with the improve- 
ment. Your Hardware Dealer 
will supply them. 


THE LEAVITT 
MACHINE CoO. 


ORANGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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FAR AHEAD for smooth, easy work and holding edge will be YOUR VERDICT ON TRYING 


CHAPLIN’S IMPROVED PLANES 


Patented Feb. 14,-1899; Oct. 30 
900; Dec. 24, 1902. 


We invite the 
Seberest 
Comparative 
Tests 


We want you to have a copy of 
our booklet 


“‘A ‘Plane’ Talk About 
a Good Plane !’’ 


We want you to have a copy, 
for it is a booklet you really need 
in your business. 

We'll gladly send you this 
= booklet with our compliments, 
promptly upon receipt of your 
request. 

















FOR 9 
HOME HEATING MARSTON \ 


TRY A 


KELSEY WARM AIR Patent 


cag HENERATOR || Hand and Foot 


the coal man and the doctor. 
Unlike a furnace or boiler. and 
Warms air by best method 


fant rooms, 27000 Sold. | | OLE POWEI 
2 Send for booklet and ‘‘What 
Users Say.”’ OD 

KELSEY HEATING CO., Syracuse, N. Y. W0 













COOK & VAN EVERA CO., 39 Lake St., Chicago, 









JOIST 
HANGERS 


For Concrete Blocks, 
Wood or Iron Beams. 


MACHINERY 


20-inch Hand 
Many Sizes in Stock. and Foot 
Power Band 


Special Shapes to Order. Saw. 


STEEL POST CAPS, 
WIRE FLOOR CLIPS, 


STRAPS, BOLTS, 


neaenos. | J,M.MARSTON& CO. 


CHAS. MULVEY MFG. CO. 227 Ruggles St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


15 So. Jefferson Street: CHICAGO. 























FACTS CONCERNING THE 


HARTWICK AUTOMATIC CONCRETE BLOCK MACHINE 


All parts are machine finished and every block guaranteed perfect. 

Makes all forms, Solid or Hollow Blocks. 

Has fewer parts ‘and works easier than any other machine 

No Springs—No Cogs—No Wheels. ey > oa Ay and durability its strong points. 
Either Wood or Iron * Pallets for all kinds of work 


THE SCHEIRFLER, Continuous Automatic Proportioning Mixer 


The only Mixer that will automatically proportion in any amounts from 1 to 2, to] to 10, and 
ll not clog with Cement, 

Made in all sizes; any kind of power required. 

Used for all kinds of Street and General Contract Work. 

Hand Machines are fitted with pulley power—can be attached. 

Are especially adapted for Conerete Block Manufacture. 


HARTWICK 1 soguenaaas Co. 


228 Washington Street JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
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| Ht You Intend Building or Making Alter- | 
ations of Any Kind You Should Not § | 


Fail to Get this Great Book. 


Send ten 2-cént stamps to pay postage B. 
:@ and we will mail you at once our 800- §* 
§ page offcial 1904 book, with plans, pho- Be 
‘<@ tographs, plates and 8000 

‘|| everything entering into the construc- JP 
“@ tionot any bullding. Itcoversevery f° 
<< department. Stairs, interior finish, F- 
<@ mantels, grilles, wood carpet, sash, — 
“@ doors, blinds, art glass, columns, porch fy 
“-@ work, hardware, etc., etc. Send today 9 
*@ for book No.88. e 


esigns of F 








(HE FOSTER HUNGER UO 


| | THE FOSTER-MUNGER CO., i 
ss 20th and Sangamon Streets, CHICAGO. 











a leibinbaal Square 


Made in 
three sizes 


No. Inches 


1 6 $0.65 | 
2 10 1.00 
3 13 1.50 


Combination 


Tri; Pitch-cut; 
Hip and Valley-cut, 
and Mitre Square. 
circles; gauging lumber; octagonal 
cuts; laying out a mortise and tenons 
and innumerable other purposes. 





Drawing 


For sale at all first class tool dealers. 


The Duby & Shinn Mfg. Company, (inc.) 


Nelson Building 


19 PARK PLACE, 














justed. Made of the | 
best steel and of 
light weight. | 


Absolutely 


true. 


NEW YORK CITY | 195 LA FAYETTE AVE,, 


HE FACE 
PLATES 


of our $25.00 concrete 
Stone Outfit are all 
interchangeable. The 
stone made by it are 
| just as artistic of design 
and as practical for 
building buildings as 
those made on the more 
expensive machines. 
We ship to responsible 
patties on ten days’ 
trial 411 machines 
| shipped on trial during 
1904; only three were 
returned. If we were 
selling gold dollars for 
90 cents each we could 
scarcely hope to beat 
this record. Don’t 
argue— we pay the freight when 
not satisfactory. Send for our 
book of instructions for making 
concrete stone. 











MACHINERY CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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We Move the Machine 
NOT THE BLOCKS 


Saves labor of off bearing, loss by damage; obviates neces- 
sity for heavy and expensive iron pallets. Reduces cost of 
plant and cost of operation. Every one knows that con- 
crete should not be disturbed after it is molded or while 
it is setting, but this is the only machine by which this is possible. The blocks cost 6 cents to 
make—sell for 18 cents. One man can make 200 blocks per day. Whole outfit costs $125.00. 
Figure the profits. 


Competition simply demonstrates the superiority of the Pettyjohn machine. Unlimited guarantee. SENT ON TRIAL 


THE PETTYJOHN COMPANY ) 
634 No. 6th Street, TERRE HAUTE, IND. aiiiiyy 
































F ————— == | ROOFING, GENUINE BANGOR a 
| | }| | BLACKBOARDS & STRUCTURAL S L ATE 
CALIPERS 24 DIVIDERS | ET STR ALL ORDERS FILLED 
For CARPENTERS F PROMPTLY 





We make several different | 
styles, all good. Get our free 
Catalogue, No. 176, of the 
largest line of Fine Tools for 
all kinds of mechanics. Nas2 


The L, S. STARRETT CO. | 


Order direct from the min- 
ers and manufacturers 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


SLATE BURIAL VAULTS, 
CATACOMBS ETC. 


THE BANGOR STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. 


| LOCK BOX 48 BANGOR, PA 


Athol, Mass., U. S. A. 


























A FIRE RESISTANT 


SUPERIOR TO WOOD OR METAL LATH IN THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF PLASTERED 


WALLS AND CEILINGS 


NAILED DIRECTLY TO STUDDING AND FINISHED WITH PLASTER 














Walls and Ceilings constructed with this Plaster Board are economi- 


Pat. MAy 22, 1894, cal, light, durable and will not fall. Its use saves weeks of time in con- 
struction, as the light finishing required dries quickly. Warmer than lath 
GENERAL OFFICE and cleanerin application. Send for booklet and sample. 


Sackett Wall Board Company, 17 Battery Place, New York 
Grand Rapids Plaster Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 














Eatabished || YOu Can Tell a Piece of GRILLES 


Hardware When You See It. 















WE have pulled the prices down until | | Beautiful 
you can save money by placing | | Designs 
your order with us. Every piece of Wisdesate 
goods guaranteed to be as represented Plces 
and illustrated. Cotten 
Free 
ONLY STANDARD MADE GOODS HANDLED. 
BERTELSEN 
Rehm Hardware Co. ADJUSTABLE 
Send for =9_22 GRILLE CO. 
CATALOG and 352-324 Blue Island Avenue, 
NET PRICELIST CHICAGO. 308 S. Clinton Street, Chicago 
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Styles and Variety 
of Stene Unlimited, 


“TEN MACHINES IN WORMANDIN HOLLOW CONCRETE 
BLOCK MACHINE 


and its product,is universally recognized by the lead- 
ing architects, contractors, engineers, builders, rail- 
roads and cement workers AS THE STANDARD. 
Hundreds of Normandin machine plants in operation. The 
Hollow Block business is permanent and profitable, 
broadening in extent every day. It's not a question of 
material but it is a question of machine. The Normandin 
is what you want, take no substitute. INVESTIGATE 
for yourself, in fact ‘‘Jook before you leap,” get value 
for your money. Don't get a machine because it’s cheap 
and be handicapped when you get a contract for an “= . Pe 
up-to-date building, because you can’t make the 
: blocks wanted—Normandin Blocks are standard. Sjtyie °C’ Normandin Block Machinae-—(Open) 
The Normandin machine is ‘ten machines in one,” designed to save labor, material and expense. and its Product. HIGHEST AWARDS ODni- 
Adopted and used by the United States government engineers. **The Normandin must be right.” The versal Exposition, St. Louis, 1904, for 
most practical machine ever manufactured. Has won over all competitors. We are pioneer block superior excellence. 
machine manafacturers,and have just the machine you want. We know what the trade demands, con- WE LEAD; OTHERS FOLLOW. 
sequently we build our macnines right. Thousands of Normandin Blocks being used daily. Send for full printed matter to-day. 


OFFICE 


CEMENT MACHINERY CO., Jackson, Mich. ,,. 12000 re. pusaing 






Absolutely the 
Best. 


Style ‘*C’” Normandin Block Machine—(Closed) 
the only durable machine on the market. 




















are not designed to meet the requirements of persons who are satisfied with ordinary 
common-place designs so universally offered. They are exclusive in pattern, work- 
manship and material, because no other maker has the workmen, the woods, or even 
the inclination to make them as thorougly good—inside and out—as the makers of 


Lorenzen Mantels, $10 upward 


Our Craftsman, Modern Mission and Colonial designs embody the acme of artistic 


achievement. Nowhere in the world will you find — a 
REAL EA 























J the careful wood selections, the elegance of form 


and finish, the skilled workmanship. 


To Carpenters and Builders Free 
We will mail our large, handsome, 96 page (10x22) 
Catalogue, the largest Mantel and Grille book ever 
published, which cost us — 50 cents. Send us 
your business card and we will show you a way to 
make money by becoming our sales agent for your 
territory. Write today. 

CHAS. F. LORENZEN 6 COMPANY 

220 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 


Fifty Lorenzen Mantels Legation. After a thor- 











were recently purchased 
by the U.S. Government 





China, for use in new 
Sa: 
—_—  -'s Aes en 


re og NGG T H E ) ‘workmanship 


and shipped direct from chose the Lorenzen 
ee Our factory to Pekin, ff al) N \ Mantel as superior 





ough test of all other 
makes the government 


attractiveness, 


and 





















Ideal 
Bevel 
Try 
Square 


With one 
stroke of pen- 
cil you get both 
square and 
bevel cut with- 
out changing 
tools. 

Seeemeell 


! 
: Send for 
J particulars 


Ottumwa, Iowa 








NICHOLLS MFG. CO., 





SOMETHING) 
NEW 





Successful Estimating 


Requires a simple, rapid, practical method. 

Such a method, prepared by a successful builder, bas been on 
sale for the past three months, meeting with the largest sale of 
any work of its kind heretofore offered. 

Invaluable for repair work. 

Based on actual experience, not theory. 

Gives specific tables, showing labor required on each separate 
piece of construction, thus being easily adjusted to any locality. 

A table giving the number of yards in 4,600 different sized 
rooms given free with each coufse. 

Second edition now ready. 

Enormous sales permit us to sell the course for 50 cents, money 


order. 
Bradt Publishing Co. 
1260 Michigan Ave. JACKSON, MICH. 
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0! NATIONAL 
TONE ou BLOCK 


MACHINERY CO 


MILWAUKEE, 
wis. 


Peg 














211 GRAND AVE. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














DERRICKS 


aa iw 





Special derricks for handling 


Cement HollowBlocks 


The finest derrick for this purpose made. 
MATERIAL ELEVATORS 
Chains, Sheaves, Tackle Blocks and Rope 





Write for catalog and prices. 


NATIONAL HOIST 
& MACHINE CO. 


460 W. 22d St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














CUSTOM MADE 


FLY SCREENS 


Our work is far superior to the usual output of local mills 
and has a style and finish not obtainable from those who do 
not make a specialty of screens. 

For outside screens we use the identical finish of the 
outside of Pullman cars. 

The best grades of Wire Cloth, enameled, galvanized, 
genuine bronze, etc. Fastened by tacks or by the “‘lock- 
strip’’ process. ; 

Intending purchasers may have free by mail samples of 
woods, finishes and wire cloth and copy of catalog and price 
list. Agencies in many cities. Special terms to contractors 
and builders. 


THE A. J. PHILLIPS CO. Fenton, Mich. 


23 Years Experience. 3 1-2 Acres of Floors. 











Plasterer’s Mitering Trowels, Aluminum 
Hawks and Darbies, Hand-Forged Brick 
Hammers and Brick Layer’s Scutch. 


BEST MAD 


GENUINE MARSHALLTOWN Cement Block Work. 





Catalogue on Plasterer’s Tools. 


Marshalltown Trowel Works © 


801 East Church St., Marshalltown, lowa. 




















'_LELATE SLATE 


GENUINE BANGOR 


-y eyy: waa --sag A lesesesannsancansns se Roofing 
Blackboards 
Structural 





Write us 
before ordering 
elsewhere 





The Bangor Slate Co. 


Miners and Mfgrs. BANGOR, PA. 























HIGH -¢ 


eS 
b 










Secure an Ar wreniost whe can 
combine le and dignity i 

DESIGN with practicability 
and economy in construction 


ARTISTIC HOMES 


This handsome 1905 Edition-de-Lux will be 
sent for Se ger ar It is the largest and 
best-printed of moderate-cost house plans 


—PUBLIC BUILDINGS— 
Bed ced pretest 
which are to be built in your city in the near future. 
I have designed schools, li theatres, stores, 


churches, braries, 
hotels, banks, etc., all over the U.S., and have a special depart- 
ment for the planning of residences. Book of 32 Churches, 25c. 


HERBERT C. CHIVERS 


216N. 7th —CONSULTING— __— & Louis 


ARCHITECT 
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Michigan Wire 
Cloth Company 





ESTABLISHED 1864 


% ¢ y BU SI & E $$ Manufacturers of Fireproof Wire Lathing 


Fireproof Wire Gauge Shutters 
Our course teaches you the Real Estate, Gen- 


eral Brokerage and Insurance business, fitting Wire Lockers Wire Work 
you to successfully establish yourself without 


interfering with your present employment. A ‘ 
We list with you Zhoice salable properties and Wire Cloth in every grade possible to weave, 
investments, a you secure pa a gee co- 
operate with and assist you to a quick success. . ‘ 

ee aie ok clad cnet aaa inclading Painted, Galbanized, Bronze, 
from $3,000 to $10,000 a year. Don't 
spend the best days of your life working for Copper, Brass, Steel, Iron, 
oe when ae a — an ————— for- 
tune for yourself. Real estate offers better op- . 
portunities than any other business to men with- Tinned, Etc. 
out capital. 

One of our correspondents writes: ‘I have ’ 
learned more from. your iessons than T could Wire Guards for Cellar Window Protection, 
have possibly picked up in five years in the or- §& ’ F 
dinary way.’ Another says: ‘For concise state- Office and Bank Railings, Ete. 
ments and comprehensive instruction I know of 
nothing better for the wide-awake real estate 
man.’’ Hundreds of others make similar state- 
ments. Write for particulars and Free 
Booklet, It will interest you. 


Correspondence Solicited with Architects 
Be Y: 
Bee H.W. GROSS & Co, — Carpenters and Builders 

890 Tacoma Building, CHICAGO 

















stReeT DETROIT, MICH. 


























GET A MACHINE THAT WILL 


=e 477 DO THE BUSINESS 
BLOCK MACHINE | 
1.009 The cut of the church shows what can 
Se be done with the Stewart Machine, 
as this church was erected of blocks 
made on a Stewart. You can make 
blocks in any old box, but if you want 
to make good blocks, 


GET A STEWART 


Write for catalogue to the 


STEWART CEMENT BLOCK MACHINE CO. 
888 Lafayette B'ock, WATERLOO, IOWA 




















TOPP’S FRAMING TOOL. 


A PERFECT TOOL and the only Tool for the purpose ever invented. 
‘Saves from 3 to 24 hours in laying out a single roof. Saves time for the skilled mechanic, and en- 
ables the ordinary workman to frame the most difficult roof with absolute certainty. 
IT DOES ALLTHIS. It is accurate, thus preventing all mistakes. It gives angles for any pitch. 
It gives lengths for any rafters. It gives cuts for principals, jacks, hips, valleys and cripples. Saves 
time for the skilled mechanic, and enables the ordinary workman toframe roofs with absolute certainty. 


Write for circular. Address the manufacturers, 











G. A. TOPP 6 CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 








eT HE O-K METAL WEATHER STRIP... 


For door bottoms is the simplest, most durable, and absolutely efficient strip on the market. Gives the highest satisfaction. We offer it in two 
new finishes this season—Rosewood and Quartered Oak. These beautiful finishes preclude rust, and suit the strip for the finest doors. Our new 
way of putting the felt on does away with any possibility of it coming off. The O-K is unexcelled in every detail, quickly and easily applied, 
and moderate in price. At this season of the year every one is interested in closing the crack beneath the door, and we solicit corres pondence. 
Agents wanted in every locality. This strip furnishes a harvest in profits to willing workers. 

For price and further particulars, address 


THE INTROSTILE & NOVELTY CO. ss 





Marietta, Ohio. 
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CHICAGO & 
ALTON 
RAILWAY 
aad WS © 6 DEE O3.'B Ob an 1 6-0 ae 





THE CHICAGO & ALTON 
runs the largest passengerengines 
in the world 
They keep the trains on time 

Between Chicago, 
St. Louis, 
Kansas City and 
Peoria 


Geo. J. CHARLTON, General Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO, ILL. 























LEADER 


STEEL $ 4 g 


FURNACE 


Our No. 45 Steel Furnace, without pipes or 
registers, we send anywhere, freight prepaid east 
of Omaha, for $49. You can’t match it in your 
town for any such money. It will heat a house 
of 7 to 8 rooms, store, school or small church. 
Has steel body with riveted and lined galvanized 
iron casing. Has brick fire box. Regulated by 





SUPERIOR CEMENT MACHINERY CO., 


D. GOODMAN, Mgr. 
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Concrete Blocks! 


The Clipper Block 
Machine 


Produces Them 


The Clipper Block Machines are simple, 
durable,light, strong, accurate, and will produce 
a great variety of shapes and sizes in hollow 
blocks, veneering blocks, chimney blocks, pier 


blocks, circular blocks. 


ALL FACE BLOCKS TAMPED WITH THE 


FACE DOWN. 


Rock faced, plain faced, panel faced. 
Continuous air space, damp and frost proof. 
Machines on the installment plan. 


Write for particulars. 


R. T. FROST, Exclusive Agent 


Address Dept. “‘A”’ 











you. Write To-day. 


Agents Wanted. 


Dows, Ia. 


for the best hollow cement stone 
machine on the market? If youare. 
you'll find that our Machine is 


inindividual and combined points 
of excellence superior to those 


costing five times as 
much. It makes better 
blocks, more of them 
and a large variety 
with one size pallet at 
6c for all size blocks. 
The machine will pay 
for itself at the very start 
and save you money every 
day in the cost of pro- 
duction. Outfit in- 
cludes face plates for 
caps and sills up to 60 
inchesin length. The 


exceptionally low price of the complete outfit will surprise 


183 E. Washington St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





chains. Burns soft or hard coal, wood or coke. 











Any man can set it up successfully, 
putting pipes, registers and smoke 
pipe in proper positions from our 
clear, detailed descriptions. Don’t 
pay others for what you can do as 
well yourself. Write for our instruc- 

tive book. ‘‘Modern Furnace 
MODERN Heating’’ a 40-page book on 
fowt| thescienceof heating a house. 
eas It warns you what to avoid and 

how to benefit by the mistakes of 

others. Every house owner should 
have it. It’s valuable. Send for it now. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Company, 
720 Tacoma Bidg.. Chicago, Illinois, 





It’s free. 




















BEST PLANE iN THE WORLD. 
ext seus eernse 


nae aoe 





URAL LEW —steerme ADJUSTABLE 1RUN THROAT wip 
cme eae eeered a femtrns If wed earn vey, 





Box G. 





CARPENTERS 


OUR 


Self-Setting Planes 


Are different from other planes. We can 
not properly describe them .in this space. 
Suppose you send for circulars, or, better 
still. send for a plane on 30 days’ trial. We 
will deliver you a Self-Setting Smoothing 
Plane at any U. S. Postoffice on receipt of 
three dollars. If you return the plane to 
us within 30 days of receipt, we will at 
once refund you the $3.00. 


GAGE TOOL CO. 
VINELAND, N. J. 
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The R. B. Coltrin Hand Power Mixer 


Sa PATENTED FEBRUARY 21, 1905 














Louisville, Ky., 
May 31, 1905. 


The Knickerbocker Co., 
Jackson, Mich. 


Gentlemen:— Please find 
check for Mixer and delighted 
to say after 4 days’ trial we 
are more than satisfied with 
same, and as you allow us 10 


days’ trial, we are satisfied 





with 4 days. Enclose you 

check. ( fm 

Yours truly, a8 == ee ae 5 ne a 
Frank Eckert. ; | , iia 














———————— = Manufactured Exclusively By aa 


The Knickerbocker Company, Jackson, Michigan 


Liberty Street, Near Union Depot 


Catalogue No. 2 is now ready and will be mailed on application Investigation Solicited 




















IT WILL ONLY COST YOU ONE CENT 
to get our large and complete catalogue, with full 
— illustrations. All internal parts and bearings are shown in 
detail. By paying One Cent for a postal card and simply saying 
“Please send me your bicycle catalogue,” you will receive by return mai 
full information. We will tell you how for fifteen years we have been building bicycles 
exclusively and during which time we have never “‘failed,”’ “‘changed our name,” or 
become ‘‘insolvent.’’ You will learn how by buying large quantities of material in 
advance of the season and how by running our factory all the ag round (in place of 
just during the busy season) we can reduce the cost of making a bicycle a: least 50 per cent. 
WILL CONVINCE YOU that we can sell you a better bicycle for 
we less money than any other house that ever 
made or sold a bicycle. We will tell you whywe have always refused to join any 
“ Combination ” or “ Trust” to control prices, preferring to sell our bicycles direct to 
the rider or agent, rather than through jobbers, thereby saving the rider or agent from $5 to 
$25 on his bicycle. We will show that our entire reputation covering a period of 7; veers has 
been built up on honest goods and honest dealings with everybody and no one has ever 
lost a dollar by sending orders to us. Every part and piece being covered by our binding guar- 
antee. We employ none 9 Land best skilled mechanics and do not employ boys learning their trades 
or girls on the ‘‘piece-work”’ m to make our bicycles, neither do we have them made up under 
contract by convict labor. TIRES, CO: ASTER- BRAKES and SUNDRIES are sold by us at half 
the usual prices charged by retail dealers and repair men. 


IT WILL PAY YO to write to us at once. Do not think of petting a bicycle until you have received 
our fine art catalogue and our Special Proposition. Write to us today. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Dept. T-159, CHICAGO, ILL. 











GOODELL MITRE BOX 


MADE ENTIRELY OF STEEL. 


No more breaking. Our Automatic Stops for holding up saw are the 
simplest, quickest acting and by far the most convenient, the saw being 
released by simply pressing down on it. 





Backs corrugated, allowing clearance forsawdust. Graduated. Gauge 
for duplicate cuts. Many improvements. 


Quality ahead and entirely in a class by itself, and the carpenter that 
once sees it will have no other. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR O AND PRICES. 


GOODELL MFG. CoO., Greenfield, Mass. 














Has more uses than any wrench made. 
Should be in the Tool Chest of every 
Carpenter. You will have occasion 
to use this many, many times. This 
Wrench is made of the best quality 
of English Tool Steel and is Scien- 
tifically Hardened. 


Will be mailed to you on receipt of 75 
cents in stamps. Order one today 


HAWKEYE WRENCH CO., Marshalltown, lowa 
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PARKER VISES | 





This Shelf Pin is 
neat in appearance, 
strong, easily put 


MADE in place, easily re- 
ESPECIALLY moved, without the 
FOR WOOD use of any tool, not 
WORKERS. | liable to sag down 


1 00Z IS& 1GROSS port FOR or dropout of place. 
BLE 


I have a neat model 


FOR SALE BY with pin attached 


a, which I will send 
to Architects. 
SEND FOR : 
NOT FALL OUT OR SAG It will support all 
arate F Own. THE BEST SHELF kinds of ane 


PIN MADE. E: > : 
PLACE BY ANY > maa ‘N@ sheves in all kinds 


—> SEND For Free SAmPLe Of cases, or cup- 


OS D.JoAnston boards, or cabinets. 


N 
MERIDEN, CONN. | EWPORT, R.I. 


Why Buy Something That is Not Durable? 


There is Practically No Wear Out to a Vitrified Sidewalk Tile. 


MIA FO/S 
Md FZ/S TINY 















































—_ 


IS SD 





S1zE 5x10x2% 


Star Sidewalk Tile are made from pure fire clay, thoroughly vitrified and glazed. They make a I 
beautiful walk. 

We have been manufacturing them for 12 years. We are offering you no experiment, and we are 
not afraid of being successfully contradicted when we say they cannot be beaten by any substitute. 
We can refer you to hundreds of cities where they are being used for sidewalks. They are also 
used extensively for depot platforms, boiler rooms, power houses, basements; in fact, any place 
where a handsome floor or walk is desired. They can be imitated, but not duplicated, by others. 














FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS WRITE 


THE NELSONVILLE SEWER PIPE CO. 


Dept. S. NELSONVILLE, OHIO, U. S. A. 














oa 
—— ta nn —-- 


Standard F O R S A L E 


Shutter | 
Worker | | GASOLINE ENGINE 


New and im- | GREAT BARGAIN 


proved patterns 
and designs. 
Opens and closes the blinds without raising the window. 
Automatically locks the blinds in any position desired. : 
Made of gray and malleable iron. The best and most durable blind 


hinge. Incomparable for strength, durability and power. Can be ap- | J. M. BACHERT 


plied to old or new houses of brick, stone orframe. Send for /ilustrated 
Circular. If your hardware dealer does not keep them, send direct to 12 Ss. Water St. Room 5 CLEVELAND, Oo. 
FLEMINCTON, NEW JERSEY. | 
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to rectify matters. 





We Guarantee the Reliability of our Advertisers 


None but reliable advertisers will be admitted to the columns of THE AMERICAN CARPENTER 
We will not knowingly accept advertising from firms which will not give full value to our 


Great care is exercised in investigating the standing of all firms whose announcements are 
admitted to our pages, and no questionable advertising will be accepted. 

If you fail to get from an advertiser what you were led to believe you would get by his adver- 
tisement, write us about it and we will see that he does as he agreed to do. 

If we find that our confidence in an advertiser has been misplaced, we will do all in our power 
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THERE NEHWY HERO 


IS THE BEST FOR 
OUR WATER 


LARGE BUILDINGS 
and 


COMBINATION 
HEATING 


USED IN ANY 
FURNACE 








SPECIAL 
CATALOG 


Portable or 
Brick Set. 
Four Sizes. 


All Cast 


Iron 





Warm Air Only, or Combination of Warm Air and Water. 

It has a DEEP ASH PIT with TRIANGULAR GRATE BARS, that have no Cog Wheels or Bolts. 

The DEEP CORRUGATIONS of FIRE POT and DOME increase the radiating surface fifty per cent, and 
double the strength of the casting. 

The LARGE FEED DOORS are a great convenience. 

The DOME and RADIATOR are each made in one piece. They cannot leak gas. 

This is not a cheaply constructed furnace. It can’t be made better. Will last a life time. 

Send us your plans and we will tell you what it will cost to heat your building by the most approved method. 


Chas. Smith Company, Manufacturers 
40 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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P DRAW. 


tee No more comprehensive treatise on drawing has ever been published than this new 


enlarged edition of the Cyclopedia. $25.00 would not buy separate volumes covering 
the subjects. The chief object in offering the books at a reduced price is to show the 
character of our instruction in drawing ‘and to interest the public in the work of our 
ee school. 


SPEC TAL OFFE BTo Readers of American Carpenter 
3% Builder Not Good After October rst) 
BOTH VOLUMES sent free on approval (express prepaid). Keep them five days. If 


satisfactory send $1.00 and $1.00 per month for six months thereafter. Otherwise 
notify us and we will transfer them absolutely free. 
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How Money is Being Made 
in the Great New Industry 


Conerete 

















The Big 3 


Concrete Products 








MIRACLE Staggered 
Air Space Cement 
Building Blocks 


MIRACLE Cement 
Sewer Pipe and Tile 


MIRACLE Cement 
Sidewalk Blocks 


Miracle Pressed 
Stone. Company 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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The Greatest in its Class” 


is our New Catalogue, just off the 
press. It is an authentic guide to 
the prospective concrete manufac- 
turer. Write for CATALOGUE 
‘*K”’—it tells how to make the largest 
net profits from small investments. 

If you are not in the concrete 
manufacturing business, and want to 
be, write for CATALOGUE ‘‘K.” 

If youwant any kind of tool or appli- 
ance for any kind of cement construc- 
tion, write for CATALOGUE ‘“‘K,” 
or The MIRACLE Double Staggered 

Air Space Block Machine 
or The MIRACLE Sidewalk Tile 

Machine. 
or The MIRACLE Concrete Fence 

Post Molds 
or The MIRACLE Cube Mixer for 

Hand Power 
or The MIRACLE Winner Mixer for 

Steam or Gasoline 
or The MIRACLE Cement Tile and 

Sewerpipe Molds 
or The MIRACLE Cement Brick 

Machine 
or The MIRACLE Cement Users’ 

Tools of every description. 


It’s all in 
Catalogue 
66 ie 


Together with a great lot of valuable 
information on profits and how to 
make economically and better all con- 
crete products. It answers many 
questions that are unsettled in the 
minds of many concrete manufac- 


turers—if you want to know about any- 
thing in particular ask MIRACLE. 
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